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ON THE PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF CONCEPT FORMATION 


BY MARTIN LEVIT 


THE PHENOMENA COMPRISING EDUCATIONAL THEORY and practice do not lead 
self- propagating life. One of the areas of activity which contributes most Pc 
to education is that of psy chology, and one of the more important sets of beliefs 
r habits which filter back and forth between the two fields is that concerned 
os the nature and acquisition of concepts. The immediate aim of this paper is 
to exhibit, analyze and evaluate the conceptions which direct or ground the 
present study of concept formation. Psychological, philosophical, and social 
involvements of present studies will be contrasted with those that would charac- 
terize a proposed different view point. Educational involvements will be made 
explicit at some points, but they will be implicit, of course, throughout the 


discussion. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF PERCEPTION: THE TRANSACTIONAL APPROACH 


I can introduce some of the major terms of the discussion by commenting 
briefly on recent psvchological investigations of the behavior marked out as 
perception. In the past fifteen or twenty years perception has been less and less 
treated as a kind of cognitive faculty or mode of imbibing the qualities of external 
objects, and more and more treated as a judgmental awareness of immediately 
present stimuli. This awareness is seen as an instrument of adjustive living,’ and as 
an emergent from a matrix within which innumerable factors can be prov isionally 
identified, varied and observed as they affect the behavior under consideration. It 
is being found that poveupeien is not a single, simple and pristine act, but a com- 
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present studies of concept formation. He contrasts psychological experiments with a trans- 
actional theory of perception, seeing these experiments as identifying concepts in — ctive 
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plex and artful process.* There are, it seems, no entities w hich act as commanding 
generals over this mode of behavior: no “mind,” “objective reality” or “sensory 
process” sits behind the scenes and pulls the strings. The host of interdependent 
factors whose resultant is perception can be only ‘barely indicated. Habit, famil- 
iaritv and memory;* the ongoing experience and the phy sical and social context;' 
purpose, values and set or anticipation;® the nexuses of organic and sensory pro- 
cesses*—these, in gross terms, are some of the factors which affect perception. 
Here is a brief illustration in somewhat finer terms: it has been found that com- 
pactness of figure influences what will be differentiated out of a total perceptual 
field,’ but at the same time what will be seen as a “whole” depends in good 
measure on familiarity with the “parts” of the potential whole.* 


Perhaps the most hopeful development is that some of the discriminated 
factors are themselves being studied in their interdependencies, indicating that 
purpose, set, past experience, etc., have at least a fighting chance of escaping the 
hy postatization and reductionism which historically have paralyzed scientific 
studies.’ To be sure, there are exaggerations and dangers i in these studies. Now and 
then I have gotten an uncomfortable feeling that the shock of seeing perceptual 
judgment as a factor within a situation, rather than as a supra-situational ‘power 
which either merely reveals or actually constructs the situation, may tend to foster 
a mood of resigned acceptance of such judgments as basically individual and 
internal in reference. But there are some who are viewing perception itself as a 
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*K. Duncker, “The Influence of Past Experience Upon Perceptual Properties,” American 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 52 (April, 1939). See also a series of three studies by R. H. 
Thouless on “Phenomenal Regression to the Real Object” in the British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 21 (April, 1931) and Vol. 22 (July and January, 1931-32) 

*S. E. Asch, “Studies in The Principles of Judgments and Attitudes: II. Determination of 
Judgments by Group and by Ego Standards,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 12 (Novem- 
ber, 1940). M. Sherif, “A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception,” Archives of Psychology, 
No. 187, 1935. A. G. Wesman and P. Eisenberg, “The Perception of Relationship in Human 
Adults,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 28 (January, 1941). 

*J. S. Bruner and L. Postman, “Symbolic Value as an Organizing Factor in Perception,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 27, 1948, pp. 203-08. J. S. Bruner and L. Postmar., “Tension 
and Tension Release as Organizing Factors in Perception,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 15 
(June, 1947). H. Cantril, The ‘Why’ of Man’s Experience, pp 59-78. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1950. 

*W. Bornstein, “On the Functional Relations of the Sense Organs to One Another and to 
the Organism as a Whole,” Journal of General Psychology, Vol. 15 (July, 1936). J. M. Rosen- 
stock, “Perceptual Aspects of Repression,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
Vol. 46 (July, 1951). P. Schiller, “Inter-relation of Different Senses in Perception,” British 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 25 (April, 1935). 

"J. P. Foley, “The Effect of Context Upon Perceptual Differentiation,” Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 184, 1935. 

*D. Katz, “Gestalt Laws of Mental Work,” British Journal of Psychology, Vol. 39 (June, 
1949). 

*J. Chein, R. Lane, G. Murphy, H. Proshansky, and R. Schafer, “Need As A Determinant 
of Perception: A Reply to Pastore,’ Journal of Psychology, Vol. 31 (January, 1951). L. Post- 
man and R. S. Crutchfield, “The Interaction of Need, Set, and Stimulus-Structure in a 
Cognitive Task,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 65 (April, 1952) 
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hase in a larger process that includes more than the lonely individual.'’ I con- 
clude, therefore, that many present studies of perception are generally encourag- 
ing in that at least the rudiments of a transactional point of view are being used in 
effect if not on purpose. 


A transactional theory of perception has not as yet been elaborated by the 
experimental psychologists, though there are some steps being taken in this 
direction.'! Since the transactional viewpoint is the one I use to evaluate the 
studies in concept formation, it may be well to indicate some general features of 
this outlook, which has been developed most explicitly by J. Dewey and A. F. 
Bentley,'* before turning to the studies. One way of describing the transactional 
approach is to state that it regards discriminated qualities as being not inherent in 
things but as outcomes of a context, of a changing association and interpenetration 
of things and events which constitute a situation. And what constitutes an object 
or situation is itself a product of different but connected situations. Thus, this 
kind of observation and reporting treats all of man’s behaviors, “including his most 
advanced knowings, as activities not of himself alone, nor even as primarily his, 
but as processes of the full situation of organism-environment.”'* And distinctions 
or namings are used “to deal with aspects and phases of action without final attri- 
bution to ‘elements,’ ‘essences,’ or ‘realities,’ and without isolation of presumptively 
detachable ‘relations’ from such detachable clements.”'* Dewey and Bentley dis- 
tinguish the transactional method of inquiry from both the method of “self- 
action,” which views things as behaving under their own power, and the method 
of “interaction,” which bring things or processes together “under the presumption 
that they have been adequately described prior to the formulation of inquiry into 


” 
15 


their connections... . 

The transactional perspective, by the way, may be regarded as either a logical 
generator or summary of other terms or postulates used by Dewey. Think of his 
habit of beginning explanations with statements about “experience,” seen as a 
process of “doing-undergoing.” This may be supplemented or supplanted by a 
discussion of the “qualitatively unique situation” which precedes and conditions 


“A. Luchins, “On An Approach to Social Perception,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 19 
(September, 1950). L. Postman and G. Leytham, “Perceptual Selectivity and Ambivalence of 
Stimuli,” Journal of Personality, Vol. 19 (June, 1951). 

"J. S. Bruner, “One Kind of Perception: A Reply to Professor Luchins,” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 58 (July, 1951). A. Luchins, “An Evaluation of Some Current Criticisms of 
Gestalt Psychological Work on Perception,” Psychological Review, Vol. 58 (March, 1951). 
H. Werner and S. Wapner, “Toward A General Theory of Perception,” Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. 59 (July, 1952). A few psychologists have caught the implications of the trans- 
actional approach for psychological research in general. Sec, for example: H. Cantril, A. Ames, 
Jr. A Hastorf, and W. Ittelson, “Psychology and Scientific Research: I. The Nature of 
Scientific Inquiry” (November 4, 1949); “IL. Scientific Inquiry and Scientific Method” (No- 
vember 11, 1949); “Ill. The Transactional View in Psychological Research,” (November 18, 
1949), Science, Vol. 110. 

“See their Knowing and the Known, Boston: Beacon Press, 1949. My great debt to 
Dewey's philosophy will be evident throughout this discussion. | might add that | am sure both 
Dewey and Bentley would tentatively wince at the somewhat “ontological” tone in which, for 
the sake of convenience, I chose to introduce the idea. 

"Tbid., p. 104. 

" Thid., p. 108. 

" Ibid., p. 122. 
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discriminations made within it. Recall his tendency to see postulated discontinu- 
ities and dualisms as root logical evils. Think of his defining and validating ideas 
in terms of their transactions—their effects, their role in and relations to a prob- 
lematic situation. His talking in terms of scienti ific inquiry instead of ontology or 
epistemology is one with the transactional approach. His moral principles of 
“growth,” “intelligence” and “the uniqueness of the good” refer centrally to 
qualities necessary to appreciate, permit and control an ever-e xtending range of 
transactions of things and men. 


JouHN Locke aAnp Mopern Srupies oF Concert FORMATION 


When we turn to the investigations of concept formation, we find a state of 
affairs which is generally different from that indicated above. We shall find that 
assumptions about perception and conception made by Aristotle, Locke and other 
empiricists- rationalists exert a controlling influence. What I shall do in this section 
is first recall to your mind some pertinent central ideas of Locke, and then dis- 
play a sample of more recent statements and studies concerning concept forma- 
tion. In the main I shall leave it to the reader to draw what | think are fairly 
obvious and legitimate parallels. There will, of course, be some modifications, 
some differences of stress. But for certain purposes these are of relatively little 
import; for from a logical view point it makes but little difference, for example, 
Ww i Locke’s “mind” as “mental substance” or “soul” is replaced by “mind” 

“the functioning of the brain” (as I suspect it would be in the case of many 
pera -day psy chologists). In practical affairs not even the purest realist—say a 
Marxist—acts on the assumption that all that is needed to produce intelligent (or 
even stupid ) behavior and belief are the cerebral hemispheres. A degree of 
scientific control and development of intelligent, mindful behavior has not been 
attained by operating on the supposition of a “mental substance” or by studying 
merely the anatomy and phy siology of the brain. 


According to Locke there is a “mind” which originally is a “white paper 
void of all characters, without any ideas.” This mind is “furnished” (in the sense 
of stocked) with “simple ideas” by perception, which is “the first faculty of the 
mind exercised about our ideas.” And. says Locke, “in bare, naked perception, the 
mind is, for the most part, only passive; and what it perceives it cannot avoid 
perceiving.”"* In the case of the primary qualities, perception delivers the object 
to the mind just as the object really exists in a world external to and independent 
of man.'’ After this has happened, mind by “reflection” and “right reasoning,” 
that is, through a skillful manipulation of ‘ideas by various faculties, arrives at 
generalizations and concepts. For Locke, the noting by mind of similarities and 
dissimilarities among ideas is the methodological foundation of general knowl- 
edge.'* 

Now simple ideas of perception, being simple, cannot be explained or verified 
in terms of anything else. For most purposes Locke seems to treat their very 
existence as constituting their verification.'® Similarly, reason, the second source 
"An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Bk. Il, chaps. 1, 9. 

" [bid., Bk. Il, chaps. 2-3, and Bk. IV, chap. 4. 
* [bid., Bk. II, chaps. 6, 11-12. 
* [bid., Bk. IV, chap. 11. 
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of ideas, is for Locke a basic term, since it is not dependent on or checked by 
other terms. Locke gives the name “intuition” to that aspect of reason by which 
“the mind perceives “the agreement or disagreement of two ideas immediately by 
themselves, without the intervention of any other ’ Thus, Locke, with minor 
qualificati ons, sees the whole edifice of science as constracted by observation and 
reasoning, two quite separate processes under the administration of two different 
sets of organs or faculties.*” 


A survey of more modern definitions and studies of conception will reveal 
their heavy debt to traditional em ipiricist and rationalist philosophies (including 
that of Locke), as these systems are distinguished from a mode of thought more 
congenial to present- day science. We will find that the main current of modern 
investigations is grounde -d on the notion that concept formation is a process of 
comparing with each other particular objects or events already perceived, ab- 
stracting the element (s) which these things have in common, and eliminating the 
extraneous, contingent qualities by which the phenomena are dissimilar. Concepts 
are, in this view, pictures of the essence of a class of phenomena.*' Hull, for 
example, confronted individual subjects with a series of Chinese characters, each 
character having only certain strokes in common with certain other characters. 
This inv estigator considered that a subject had learned a concept when he had 
discovered the common element.22 Wenzel and Flurry felt that an individual had 
formed a concept when he had noted, for example, that a leaf was the common, 
recurrent object in different, pictorially presented stimulus patterns, and had 
learned to associate a nonsense-syllable name with this common element.** Wood- 
worth calls the guiding principle of such studies the ‘ ‘composite photograph” idea, 
and he describes the process envisioned by this theory in these words: “The 
features common to a class of objects summate their impressions on the observer, 
who thus gradually acquires a picture in which the common features stand out 
strongly w hile the variable characteristics are washed out.” 


In summaries of the investigations and thinking in this field, Smoke,*° 
Vinacke,** Rapaport,** and Leeper** have commented, in one way or another, on 

* lbid., Bk. IV, chaps. 2-6. 

“For some revealing definitions and descriptions of “concept,” “conception” and “concept 
formation,” see: J. Baldwin (ed.), Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1918. A. Buss, “A Study of Concept Formation as a Function of Reinforcement 
and Stimulus,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 40 (August, 1950). R. Woodworth, 
Experimental Psychology, pp. 800-801. New York: H. Holt and Co., 1938. 

C. Hull, “Quantitative Aspects of the Evolution of Concepts,” Psychological Monographs, 
Vol. 28, No. 123 (1920). 

*B. Wenzel and C. Flurry, “The Sequential Order of Concept Attainment,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, Vol. 38 (October, 1948). 

“ Woodworth, op. cit., p. 801. 

“K. Smoke, “Concept Formation,” in The Encylopedia of Psychology, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1946. 

“W. Vinacke, “The Investigation of Concept Formation,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 48 
(January, 1951). 

*D. Rapaport et al., Diagnostic Psychological Testing, Vol. I, pp. 385-95. Chicago: Year 
Book Publishers, Inc., 1945. 
“R. Leeper, “Cognitive Processes,’ in Handbook of Experimental Psychology (S. S. 


Stevens, ed.). New York: J. Wiley and Sons, 1951. 
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the prevalence of the find-the-common-element notion as a basis of experimenta- 
tion. In my judgment, this departure- point is even more in vogue than one might 
gather from some of the reviews (especially from those by Smoke and V inacke). 
For at times the hypotheses of some studies are regarded by these reviewers, 
among others, as quite different from the common-element approach, whereas 
from the viewpoint to be presented here they would be seen as variations or sub- 
species of the common-element theory. Smoke, for instance, states that concept 
formation is primarily a learning of a response not to common elements but to 
common relations which are present in each member of a group of stimulus pat- 
terns. An instance of what Smoke means by relations is this: take a circle and 
two dots; if one of the dots is inside the circle, this gives you “dax” 
name ).*° The similarity of this notion to the realist doctrine of “external relations” 
is striking. I infer that Smoke can believe that his common relation differs from, 
say Hull’s common element, only by his assuming that the common element is a 
kind of self-existent, Newtonian hard particle, or something in the nature of 
Aristotle’s bodies which are “essentially” (that is, in and of themselves) light in 
weight.*' In any event, it will become evident that transactional criteria would 
evaluate Smoke’s theory in much the same way that they would Hull’s. 


(the concept 


Vinacke and others have contrasted what might be called active and passive 
versions of the common-element approach as if they were two radically different 
theories. For example, Vinacke states that in contrast to the “composite photo- 
eo. theory which envisions a passive reception of stimuli, “many experiments 

ave shown that, at least in the adult, concept formation may be the result of 
controlled and effortful search.”*? What is meant here is that subjects who con- 
duct an “active search” for the common element,** who intend to abstract the 
common element, ** who have been given information on the nature of a concept 
and are “set” to look for common clements,** or who, in Heidbreder’s language, 
engage in “participant” rather than in “spectator” behavior**—these subjects 
usually attain the thus-defined concept more economically and surely than do 
other ‘subjects. Now this view is merely a variation on a theme from Locke; it is 
not something new. It but recognizes that such factors as e xperience and motiva- 
tion can be pressed into service in effecting the purposes set by the composite 
photograph theory. 


I am not maintaining that the studies in concept formation are all of a piece. 
In fact, they are not. Some studies, while showing the scars of history, are moving 


* Smoke, op. cit., p. 99. 

”K. Smoke, “An Objective Study of Concept Formation,” Psychological Monographs, 
Vol. 42, No. 4 (1932). 

* On The Heavens, Bk. 1V, chaps. 1-2 

“ Vinacke, op. cit., p. 6. 

8 bid. 

* H. English, “An Experimental Study of Certain Initial Phases of the Process of Abstrac- 
tion,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 33 (July, 1922) 

* H. Reed, “Factors Influencing the Learning and Retention of Concepts. I. The Influence 
of Set,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 36 (February, 1946). 

*E. Heidbreder, “An Experimental Study of Thinking,” Archives of Psychology, No. 
(October, 1924). Much of Heidbreder’s later work is dotted with this idea. See, for example, 
her “The Attainment of Concepts: VIII. The Conceptualization of Verbally Indicated In- 
stances,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 27, 1949. 
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toward a new conception of concept formation.** Some statements and studies by 
even experimenters cited here as adherents of the composite photograph view 
demonstrate some deviation from that view.** One widely used text on educational 
psychology presents the traditional empirical doctrine to prospective teachers and 
then, turning a page but not turning a hair, presents a view much more in accord 
with contemporary scientific persuasion concerning cognition.** No, this field of 
study is not monolithic. But I do maintain that the scientific model for most 
experimentation and thinking in this area is furnished by the common-element 
theory. 

Actually, and in logical terms, most of the present work on concept forma- 
tion is concerned with deducing the theorems that derive from the accepted 
axioms. It should occasion no surprise, for instance, that when effort is made to 
discover the necessary or facilitating conditions for the formation of concepts 
thus defined, the factors which stand out are repetition of instances, trial and 
error procedure, “thing-like character” of the stimulus, and sensory distinctness 
or perceptibility.*° Experiments will continually call forth associationist categories 
of explanation so long as they employ materials and conditions which involve 
mandatory conformance with or copying of already settled purposes and 
phenomena, which have little or no connection with the past and the future—that 
is, with ongoing, adaptive, serial activity—and which, thus, limit greatly the rela- 
tions, meanings, and suggestive power of situations.** We could (but will not) 
20 on to note how other problems and findings arise within the basic framework,** 


i 
5 





“For examples, see: J. Dixon, “Concept Formation and Emergence of Contradictory 
Relations,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 39 (April, 1949). M. Marks and 
C. Ramond, “A New Technique for Observing Concept Evocation,” Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, Vol. 42 (December, 1951). S. Reichard, M. Schneider, and D. Rapaport, “The 
Development of Concept Formation in Children,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Vol. 14 (January, 1944). L. Welch and L. Long, “A Further Investigation of the Higher 
Structural Phases of Concept Formation,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 10, 1940. It would be 
interesting to contrast certain hints in this last-named study by Welch and Long with Welch's 
‘A Behaviorist Explanation of Concept Formation,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 71 
(December, 1947). 

* See, for example: Smoke, “Concept Formation,” op. cit., p. 99. E. Heidbreder, “Toward 
a Dynamic Psychology of Cognition,” Psychological Review, Vol. 52 (January, 1945). Here, 
also it would be interesting to contrast Smoke’s last-named reference with his “The Experi- 
mental Approach to Concept Learning,” Psychological Review, Vol. 42 (May, 1935). 

* A. I. Gates et al., Educational Psychology. New York: Macmillan Co., 1949 (3rd ed.). 
Contrast the description of the development of the concept of squareness (pp. 433-34) with 
that of the development of the concept of dog (pp. 436-37). 

“ Buss, op. cit. E. Heidbreder, “The Attainment of Concepts: III. The Process,” Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. 24, 1947. E. Heidbreder, M. Bensley, and M. Ivy, “The Attainment of 
Concepts: IV. Regularities and Levels,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 25, 1948. H. B. Reed, 

‘The Learning and Retention of Concepts: II. The Influence of Length of Series. III. Te 
Origin of Concepts. III. The Influence of the Complexity of the Stimuli,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Vol. 36 (April-June, 1946). 

“For further discussion and (in the case of Tolman) intimations on this point, see 
K. Spence, “Cognitive vs. Stimulus-Response Theories of Learning,” Psychological Review, 
Vol. 57, 1950. E. C. Tolman, “The Determiners of Behavior at a Choice Point,” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 45, 1938. 

“For some other problems within the elaborations of the basic doctrine, see: P. Dattman 
and H. Israel, “The Order of Dominance Among Conceptual Capacities: An Experimental Test 
of Heidbreder’s Hypothesis,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 31 (April, 1951). E. Hanfmann wT 
I. Kasanin, “A Method for the Study of Concept Formation,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 
1937. E. Heidbreder, “Experiments by en and Israel on the Attainment of _Aatealle 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 34 (July, 1952). L. Welch and L. Long, “The Higher Structural 
Phases of Concept Formation,” Journal of ee ate Vol. 9, 1940. 
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how this process of concept formation is given the honorific title of thinking or 
reasoning, ‘3 and how this outlook is transfused into education.** 


Before turning to more explicit criticisms and recommendations, I shall 
briefly summarize and supplement the above interpretation. F irst, it may be noted 
that, practically, the common elements are viewed as identical elements which 
constitute the essence of a thing. They tell what a thing is—w here “‘is” has the 
meaning of esse, with its implication of self-sufficient, isolated existence. The 
notion that a thing “has to be what it is” seems to be as self-evident to many 
modern psy chologists as it was to St. Thomas Aquinas."° In this connection it may 
be observed that the usual design of these experiments involves the acquisition by 
single, isolated individuals of separ: ately learned concepts. And the process of 
learning is largely one of looking at a thing or event as it recurs in situations 
structured so as to make recurrence the keynote, and of abstracting a meaning 
which is presumed to be already fully possessed by the external situation. 

Finally, it should be noted that on the behavioral side the meaning of “com- 
mon dean” is a constant, uniform response to the element. As Smoke puts it: 
“By ‘concept formation,’ ‘generalization, or ‘concept learning’ we refer to the 
process whereby an organism develops a symbolic response ... hich is made to 
the members of a class of stimulus patterns but not to other stimuli.”*® Wood- 
worth says the same thing, speaking of the development of a response to a class 
of objects and of different responses to objects which do not belong to this 
class.*? Literally, and stating the same idea in a different way, a guiding notion in 
the mind of many experimenters is that there is a terminus to the formation of a 
concept and that arrival at the terminus is signalized by the inability to have other 
ends in view, the inability to think of other meanings and uses of an object. 
Factually, rigidity of response is a sign of value of response.** 


Now it is my contention that there are serious differences between this con- 
ception of concepts and a view which should be suggested by the contemporary 
scientific method and by the assumption that this ‘method has a bearing on all 
problematic, cognitive situations. Socially the difference is between authority 
and efficiency, custom and intelligence. F duc: ationally it is the difference between 
transmission-fixation and growth. Psychologically it is the difference between 
associationist principles and principles which partake of elements of functional 


“FE. Heidbreder, “Problem-Solving in Children and Adults,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, Vol. 35 (December, 1928). Leeper, op. cit. L. Long and L. Welch, “Influence of 
Levels of Abstractness on Reasoning Ability,” Journal of Psychology, Vol. 13, 1942. K. Roberts, 

“The Ability of Preschool Children to Solve Problems in Which a Simple Principle of Re- 
lationship i is Kept Constant,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 40 (March, 1932). 

“See most textbooks on educational psychology You will find that many of these texts 
also contain a chapter or section on Dewey’s problem-solving schema, but that they do not 
raise any question as to the compatibility of the two procedures. 

“ Concerning Being and Essence, p. 5. Trans. by G. G. Leckie. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1937. 

“Smoke, “The Experimental Approach to Concept Learning,” op. cit., p. 277 

* Woodworth, op. cit., p- 801. 

“For some kinds of exceptions to this general rule, see, for example: D. Cartwright, 
“Decision-Time in Relation to the Differentiation of the Phenomenal Field,” Psychological 
Review, Vol. 48 (September, 1941). K. Duncker, “On Problem Solving,” Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 58, No. 270, 1945. J. Gengerelli, “Mutual Interference in the Evolution of 
Concepts,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 38 (October, 1927 
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and field theories. Philosophically it may be stated as the difference between 
“ontology” and ‘ ‘inquiry. That is, it is the dissimilarity between a vision of the 
mind of man growing unto the likeness of some entity or set of laws which exist 
independently of man, and a vision of the mind of man as growing- period. 


\IEANING AS CONTEXTUAL AND TRANSACTIONAL 


In the process of laying down a general framework for the exposition of 
meaning as transactional and contextual in nature, | shall pause, even at the risk of 
belaboring the obvious, to indicate the human responsibility for the choice of 
definition of “concept.” It will probably be agreed that the occurrence and 
relevance of propositions are and should be controlled by some larger context, 
some situation or problem. Otherwise, as we say, a statement is irrelevant, non- 
sensical, or in extreme cases, is a sign of insanity. If there were no problem and 
purpose, ** it would be impossible to know w hat elements, that is, what logical 
subjects and predicates should be selected. If there were no other elements to 
which a given datum was related and by which it was controlled, that datum 
would be as meaningless as “bekorl”—which I use as an illustration. There is 
nothing in bare and isolated existences divorced from a controlling situation and 
purpose w hich automatically generates meanings. 


If it is true that the primary catagory is not the element but the situation, 
then it seems clear—looking at only the immediate context—that the assumptions, 
purpose and structure of the experimental situation (and not some ontological 
or epistemological necessity ) define the outcome of the experiment. For the way 
in which the investigator formulates his problem conditions the nature of relevant 
evidence, the procedures to be followed, materials to be used and the conclusions 
reached. And in the cases under question here, if a subject is required to abstract 
predetermined common elements, and if measurement is directed at ascertaining 
how well he does this, it should occasion no surprise that the mind of the subject 
“copies” the mind of the experimenter and that no advance has been made in the 
methodology of the historical advancement of knowledge. 

So much seems clear and may be undisputed, though many would gainsay 
the relation between “part” and “whole” which is implicit i in the preceding argu- 
ment. But let us push further into the nature of meaning as contextual and trans- 
actional, questioning, as we proceed, the adequacy of perceived common elements 
of things taken in isolation as a method of forming notions about things. For it 
bears repeating: the common assumption is that when a person has formed a 
concept, he has knowledge of the something which the concept represents, he 
knows what it essentially is. But to say that an object is discriminated and takes on 
meaning in the light of a more inclusive situation, is to say that the function of an 
element (circle, molecule, eye, person, word, etc.) varies to some extent within 
different systems or contexts. The fallacy of forming concepts of things in terms 
of insulated morphological traits is indicated by a psychologist in the following 


words: 


’ The insistence on purpose is not meant to put reality into the head but to acknowledge 
that we are concerned with human situations, and that so long as man is man he will have 
desires that should be transformed into intelligent purposes constituting very important parts 
of situations. 
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We may conclude that the ‘constancy fallacy’ in any trait theory consists of two 
main factual errors. It neglects the fact that two seemingly identical traits, depend- 
ing on the context of the two different cultures in which they are found, may have 
varying functional meanings. And further, two traits, although morphologically at 
variance, may function identically in two different cultures.°” 


In logical terms, the preceding line of thought means that a thing or fact may 
become evidential only when selected, organized and interpreted along with other 
facts and ideas in a situation and for a purpose. The literal consequence in logic 
and practice of abiding by the traditional notion of concept w ould be a rigidly 
sy llogistic kind of behavior in which a single major premise, accompanied by an 
assertion that a particular case was a case of the kind involv ed, would be sufficient 
to generate the conclusion (operation). There would be no look around and look 
ahead; there would be only a look backward to first principles—usually a single 
first principle. A teacher for whom all grades on achievement tests w hich had 
the “common element” of scoring 69 evoked a res ponse of “failure” or “non- 
promotion,” would be an illustration of this logic in action. 


On the behavioral side meaning is transactional in the sense that we generally 
do not know things i in any significant way by staring entranced at the common 
elements of existing particulars. Men have not dev eloped tables, city managers, 
electric lights and the principle of pricing things at $.89 rather than at $.90 by 
merely abstracting common elements from antecedent realities. Established con- 
cepts are rules for reacting to, or better, for acting with things and situations. 
These rules are not instituted by divination but by acting with things and noting 
results. Psychologically speaking we say, in retrospective analysis, that certain 
objects are stimuli. But by definition a stimulus is correlative to a response, and in 
the same way that a wife and husband are what they are (as spouses) because of 
their relation, so a stimulus remains undetermined until a response has occurred. 
Stated in other terms, the qualities that emerge and the concept that is derived are 
not duplications of qualities that existed prior to the transaction. They are traits 
which attend or result from the transaction—an affair which includes the response. 
In any action which is not blind, the consciousness of a stimulus signifies the con- 
clusion of an inquiry, and not an original datum.” 


The need, for purposes of control and analysis, to differentiate aspects of a 
situation—say its stimulus-response aspects—should not beguile us into thinking 
that these elements exist in completed form prior to a situation, and then only 
interact in a situation by each contributing its prefixed share to the situation. To 
take a fairly extreme case of isolated, non- -serial behavior: the fact that a doctor, 
for his immediate purpose, can effectively consider his striking of the patella as 
the stimulus for the reflex, is no reason for this stimulus to be viewed philosoph- 
ically, and for all psychological purposes, as the departure-point of explanation. 
Even if we limit ourselves to only the more immediate context, there are such 
factors as the ailment, desire to regain one’s health, memory and the “response” 
which help give the stimulus its role. T aking a slightly different perspective and 
speaking more loosely: the response is just as much res sponsible for the stimulus 








“H. Werner, Comparative Psychology of Mental Development, p. 13. New York: Follett 
Publishing Co., 1948 (Revised ed.) I assume, of course, that culture is only one kind of context. 

“For further discussion of this point, see: J. Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, pp. 244- 
48 and 251-56. New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 193i. 
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as CONV ersely. The fact that at times this stimulus has no effect is significant for 
both medicine and philosophy. 


All this, of course, is but a way of saying that concepts do not denote pure 
and isolated existences, and that things are (that is, they mean) what we do to 
them and what they do to us. In common practice we use the w ord “mean” to 
point to either intention or to effects, to purpose or to consequences. This fact 
may betoken an historical consensus on the practical level that to have a good 
idea of something is not to receive sensations Rani it, but is to have the ability to 
employ the thing in a more inclusive series of events. 


SCIENTIFIC CONCEPTS AND THEIR VALIDATION 


Broadly speaking, scientific concepts are concerned with the process of 
defining and solvi ing problems in such a way as to promote cooperative control of 
events, extend inferential systems, disclose new connectivities and possibilities, 
and thus help create and solve new problems with an increment of power. More 
specifically, that which is conceptual is that which is concerned with relations 
that are thought, envisioned, planned; and what is perceptual is concerned with 
what is at hand, what is immediately present. Ideas are established meanings only 
in retrospect, at the start of problems and in their perceptual capacity of tenta- 
tively identifying the “facts of the case.” But historically—in either social or 
personal chronology—they develop in problems largely because of their concep- 
tual concern with the possible, with the projected solutions of the case. Like 
percepts ( facts), concepts ( (hy potheses, possible solutions) are “on trial,’ and they 
emerge in reciprocal interplay with perception, recall, and the trying out that 
goes on in inquiry. The validity of a concept is not dependent on some mental 
activity or structure—be it intuition, logical reasoning, abstraction, a category of 
thought or what you will. Nor is it dependent upon activities which establish the 
correspondence of an idea with properties that are taken to already exist in some 
static fashion. Every hypothesis is a predictive directive; it states that certain 
perceptible consequences will develop if certain operations are performed.*? In 
shorthand notation, then, validation can be said to consist of a correspondence 
between idea and outcome. 


This shorthand notation must suffice here for a lengthy and complex process 
in which every aspect of the experiment is involved and is on trial—from initial 
assumptions and data through the assumptions and procedures which control the 
pertinence, observation and interpretation of new data. But one further point 
should be mentioned, since it is so intimately related, by opposition, to the tradi- 
tion of concepts as possessing self- sufficient meanings. This point concerns the 
socially cooperative nature of the modern scientific enterprise, one facet of which 
is the assumption that no science or set of concepts (to say nothing of any single 


2 | am, of course, assuming that concepts are at least “rudimentary propositions,” as 
Charles S. Peirce called them. Even classical logic teaches that concepts (terms) have two 
inseparable aspects: a subject aspect (extension or denotation) and a predicate aspect (intension 
or connotation). However, classical logic has ascribed an ontological rather than an operational 
significance to these distinctions. A counterpart in logic of the common-element theory of 
concepts is the assertion or, more commonly, the assumption that concepts are not rules or 
principles pon only parts of elements of rules and principles. For one explicit assertion of 
this kind, see: K. Smoke, “The Experimental Approach to Concept Learning,” op. cit., 
pp. 275-76. 
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concept) is sufficient unto itself. The supposition is that there is no closure in any 
field of study and that each field must ultimately look to other fields for verifica- 
tion, implementation and, thus, modification of “its own’ concepts. Think, for 
example, of the concern for “observer’s errors” and the consequent partial 
dependence of, say, the physicist on the psychologist. Or, if a scientist defines 
“time” in terms of certain oper rations, then he may ‘be obligate -d, for certain pur- 
poses, to know how these operations themselves can be defined—that is, to know 
how it could be determined that the operations were being carried out correctly. 
This process, when carried through with some degree of fullness, means that 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians, biologists, etc.. would be checking each 
other. And it means that elements or procedures used to validate the initial con- 
cept might eventually depend for their validation partly on the original element. 
This kind of cross-checking “circularity,” which in the area of val'd: ation expresses 
the interdependent nature of things, is to be carefully distinguished from the 
circularity which expresses the independent nature of concepts as traditionally 
defined. 


In effective knowing, the True is not defined ontologically; that is, it is_not 
identified with the Real conceived of as a completed material or spiritual entity. 
The true is defined in terms of inquiry, and the act of inquiry is a factor in pro- 
ducing the results of i inquiry. What is true is an emergent in human experience, 
and its emergence affects future experience—by opening new vistas, cre ating new 
habits and problems, etc. In addition, past events are continually reinterpreted in 
the light of the new connections into which their consequences get. Then, and 
thus, the only function of established knowledge is to act as our major resource 
—in one sense, as our only resource—in finding solutions to new problems. 


Concepts as defined in the main stream of traditional psychology have a 
retrospective nature; their effect is an effort to reproduce hab:ts and conditions 
that already exist. Scientific concepts, on the other hand, are prospective in 
aspect; they are concerned with what is possible. Now every one of the directing 
conceptions of science—measurement, observation, correlation, variables and 
controls, deduction from premises, etc.—exhibits a concern and consideration for 
what exists and for the accumulated cultural wisdom. It is obvious that there 
could be no scientific activity without the existing heritage. Yet, at the same time, 
these separate phases of science and the heartstring of science are directed at the 
growth of science, at the transformation (and not just the formation) of concepts. 


Science has found that an excessive honoring of immediately sensible qual- 
ities is often obstructive. In terms of Einstein’s Unified Field Theory one can, in 
a sense, 70W speak of the “common element” among frictional, chemical, elastic, 
electrical and magnetic forces. But this common element was instituted by histor- 
ical transactions of men and things, and to read it back into things as a content 
divorced from the method of institution would be the death or tr ansfigur ation of 
science. Moreover, and most important, what is common is a w ay of ‘taking and 
treating these forces for certain purposes.** Only some post- operative discussion 


AQ more extensive treatment of this subject would have to show that the only common 
element among the instances of a kind is the function or role of certain signs in controlling 
inference. Any actual quality—the sound of a dinner bell, for example—varies from occur- 
rence to occurrence with the changing interplay of innumerable factors. But within certain 
limits such variations do not affect the function as a sign. 
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of the Unified Field Theory—discussion which is still in bondage to the cate- 
gories of Aristotle—seeks to find the old philosophic “substance” or “deeper 
reality” which, to translate the term “substance,” stands under the operations 


involved. 


To Einstein as a scientist’* conce pts. do not refer to immanent and static 
properties of things but to selected ways in w hich things behave under specified 
conditions. In classical physics, mass (resistance to change of motion ) was 
regarded as a fixed property of and in particles of matter. Relativity phy sics finds 
that mass is an emergent from an interweaving of factors; it stresses, for instance, 
that mass is a function of velocity. Two points ¢ can be noted in connection with 
this barely indicated dev clopment. First. that an infatuation with familiar meanings 
wee with immediately sensible qua! lities would not have permitted Einstein to 

estructure his (and the physicists’) thinking about the relation of energy and 
mass, time and space, etc. Second, that concept formation here does not have a 
purely summative character in which the essentially same thing is seen in a clearer 
and clearer light by Tepetition of identical instances. When it is said that New- 
tonian concepts are “not exactly refuted” by modern conceptions but are “com- 
prehended within” the latter, w ‘hat is meant is that the meaning of the former has 
changed, that the respect in w hich they are truc is now better understood, that 
they work well under certain conditions, but if taken literally—in their original 
absolutistic references—they are misleading. In practice, science views concept 
formation not as a process describable as starting from a blank mind and reaching 
a term:nus, but as a constant growth and reconstruction of meanings. 


A PossisLe Opjection ANSWERED—( PossIBLy ) 


It may be argued, in some implicit or explicit fashion, that there is no real 
issue involved, because I am confusing two different things—because I am talking 
about using and developing concepts, W hile what psy chologists who study con- 
cept formation are concerned with is how can concepts be le arned. For, some may 
argue, it is manifest that ideas must first be learned before they can be used and 


dev eloped. 


Now such dualistic thinking which disregards the organic nature of learning 
and the intimate relation of means and ends is precisely the position I am criticiz- 
ing. It is only metaphorically and for certain analytical purposes that we speak of 
a mind as havi ing, Or a person as learning, a concept. One entity does not contain 
or acquire another entity in some disinterested or unaffected manner. To have a 
concept in any meaningful or possibly effective sense is to behave in a certain way 
in connection with some discriminated matters. Man is a flexible creature and 
should attend to making himself more so, but habit is an organic thing and such 
psychological flip-flops or conversions which are envisioned when this rigid 
distinction is made between learning and applying are abnormal, and not common, 
phenomena. Present experimentation in general is founded on and helps foster the 
notion of concept formation as being the development of a kind of automatically 
operating index or filing system into which things can be put without a second 
thought. It is difficult to visualize how second and other thoughts will somehow 


| stress ‘as a scientist” because some of Einstein’s pronouncements about science have 
to be distinguished from his behavior while he is engaged in the solution of problems. 
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occur at a later and more ingrained stage. In fact, what one can see in school, 
daily life and experiment” is that this generally does not happen. 


There is a real issue here. While it is perfectly true that a person cannot think 
without knowledge, it should be recognized that the issue can be conceived of as 
turning on the meaning of knowledge: is it an end or a means; is it an answer or 
a datum; is it a content which is divorced from the historical and personal method 
of acquisition, or is it a content which cannot be divorced from the method? A 
process of concept formation which embodies the first (in each case) of the 
extremes I have just listed will probably no more turn into its “dialectical 
opposite” than will managing men’s minds for them create minds that can demo- 
cratically manage themselves. 


Some IMPLICATIONS OF THE VIEWPOINT ADOPTED 


What is invoived here is not a mere matter of definition, for the concern is 
with an aspect of the question of the way which men should and can get and 
regard their habits and beliefs. This statement is phrased so as to help bring out the 
fact that there are conjoined moral and factual involvements. To identify this 
“should” and “can” with the way men at present do get and regard their beliefs 
is to relieve education and psychology of all ongoing moral responsibility and to 
let habit rule the roost. Philosophically, it would be one with the usuai efforts of 
classical philosophers, both realists and idealists, to identify the True, the Good 
and the Beautiful with an already existing Reality, an unimpeachable order of 
things which mortal mind has but to find and follow. This is the moral counterpart 
of a theory of concept formation which identifies a concept in retrospective and 
reproductive terms, instead of in terms of the prospective and the possible. 


For an educative process which aims to develop, among other things, socially 
cooperative critical thinking, the findings of most psychological experiments on 
concept formation are sterile or harmful. These experiments are concerned with 
the defining and refining of products which spin out of directing conceptions 
and values that, in the main, go unquestioned. Above all, it is a testing of, and not 
a resting on, basic hypotheses which is now needed in this area. And while the 
preceding dialectical argumentation has by no means proved its case, it may have 
made certain notions seem reasonable and desirable. The argument indicates that 
ideas and behavior can be understood to the degree that they are viewed as 
processes going on within a “full situation of organism-environment.” Since 
objects and ideas are dead to the degree that they are isolated, and since concepts 
grow and are reconstructed as immediate qualities are so connected with other 
qualities that the latter can be inferred, the need is for molar action-units involving 
operations undertaken on the basis of purposes and ideas and the subsequent 
reframing of purposes and ideas in the light of observed consequences and other 
ideas and values. The spirit and purpose of the experiments should be directed at 
testing the development of attitudes and skills—for the notion that merely “intel- 

“For support of this statement as far as it concerns experiments, see K. Duncker, “A 
Qualitative (Experimental and Theoretical) Study of Productive Thinking (Solving of Com- 
prehensible Problems),” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 33 (December, 1926). 
N. R. F. Maier, “Reasoning in Rats and Human Beings,” Psychological Review, Vol. 44 
(September, 1937). M. Rokeach, “The Effect of Perception-Time Upon Rigidity and Con- 
creteness of Thinking,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 40 (April, 1950). 
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lectual” or mental concepts are developed in experience is erroneous in any case— 
which arise from and support the outlook of qualities as not immanent but 
emergent in transactions. This should include the view that the kinds of trans- 
actions permitted are restricted only by the developing possibilities in nature and 
man, and by intelligent choices made in behalf of intelligence and growth in all 
areas of experience. Fire—to only partially illustrate what has just been said—is 
not just red or hot in and of itself: it burns, sterilizes, frightens, illuminates; it 
saves and it kills; it is extinguished and started; it brings things together and it 
drives things apart; it is a sy "mbol of the technical and a symbol of the my — 
and what it is (does) will presumably change as civilization moves on and i 
becomes caught up in new transactions. 


Finally, it follows from a transactional point of view that the social is the 
richest and most basic category of description and explanation, for the biological, 
the mental and the phy sical achieve their fullest range of possible transactions 
within the ongoing social situation.** One can today see the often excessive 
historical atomism and individualism which has found expression in so many 
different ways—in the varied doctrines of essences, of free will, of laissez faire 
economics, of the great man in historv, of phlogiston, etc.—being refurbished in 
some psy chological laboratories. Usually singly, students come into a situation 
which is generally utterly unlike any thing found in ordinary life, a situation 
which is about as self-contained and isolated as ingenuity can make it. They learn 
that an odd geometric form is a ZEP (the concept name), and then they are 
released to the market- places of life, usually nevermore to be tested by the psy- 
chologist. Certainly, the scientist will have a deeper appreciation than will the 
philosopher or the spinner of ideas of the difficulty of approximating in an exper- 
iment a market-place situation in which thought and behavior normally occur. 
But just as it is often more useful to know about foods in terms of vitamins 
(which, it may be noted, is not an immediately observable quality) than in terms 
of color,** so is it generally more useful to know about human behavior in politi- 
cal, social, economic and religious terms than, say, in geometrical ones. And it 
may bear repeating that the theory here proposed would urge that full participa- 
tion in social situations is a potentially better way of knowing than is learning a 
name about a depicted or observed situation. 


I wonder, then, whether the psychologist must not be on guard against the 
elimination of so many factors that his experimental results will have little sub- 
sumptive power. And 1 wonder whether there should not be a greater application 
of multiple-variable techniques and of hy pothesis-generating i” situ observations. 
I suspect that if the psychologist is to become a more useful scientist, he will have 


to stop trying to act like the physical scientist. 0 





* In this connection, see: J. Dewey, S. Hook, and FE. Nagel, “Are Naturalists Materialists:” 
Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 42 (September 13, 1945). 

* This statement does mot express a belief that colors are immediately observable qualities 
in the ‘ ‘pure delivery” sense of many eighteenth and nineteenth century empirical philosophies. 





THE EXPERIMENTALIST’S CONCEPTION 
OF AUTHORITY 


BY LLOYD P. WILLIAMS 


THE LITERATURE OF EXPERIMENTALISM IS REPLETE with criticisms of the older 
interpretations of authority; a positive development of the concept is wanting, 
for nowhere in the literature is there a clear, extensive, and direct treatment of 
the experimentalist’s concept of authority. Professor C hilds points up the negative 
focus of experimentalism in the following statement: 


Unfortunately the thought of the experimentalist has been frequently so occupied 
with the weaknesses and injustices of a formal dogmatic educational program that 
he has not always made clear and explicit just what his own positive conceptions 
are.! 


The task of rendering a positive formulation of the doctrine of authority from 
material which is primarily critical, negative, and frequently discursive is difficult. 


Proper Uses or AUTHORITY 


The meaning of “authority’ 
tively emphasized by analyzing the distinctions between the terms 
and “authoritarianism.” These terms have been much abused of late, and too little 
attention has been given to distinctions in their use. A radical and uncritical 
interpretation of the pragmatic philosophy during the unsettled years of the 
recent past has left the erroncous impression among some students that all 
authority is to be resisted, that there is something iniquitous, inherently iniquitous, 
in authority per se. An article was published on this subject in The School 
and Society in 1943, under the title of “The Scholar as Authority.” Although 
this article is limited to the subject of scholarship, the distinctions made 
therein of the terms under discussion are broadly applicable. The author, Pro- 
fessor Arrowood,2 points out that an authority in a given field is one whose work 
is of such a nature that it is public, verifiable, ; and subject to the scrutiny of anyone 
interested and able to check the techniques of “ger involved. Contrariwise, the 
authoritarian is one who holds that his truth, or knowledge, or some unique 
insight, usually a priori, is of such a nature that it tenia ordinary processes 
of knowing and as such must be considered private rather than public. Judgments 
or propositions based on such sources are not accepted as truth by the experi- 
mentalist, for the latter emphasizes the public nature of data, the verifiable nature 


* in the language of the experimentalist is effec- 
“authority” 


LLOYD P. WILLIAMS is an Assistant Professor of Education at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. In this article he rejects the mistaken notion that all authority is resisted by 
experimentalists, and proposes a positive, if brief, conception of authority compatible with 
erperimentalism. 


"Childs, John L. Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism, D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, p. 133. 


* Arrowood, Charles F. “The Scholar as Authority,” The School and Society, August 28, 


1943, vol. 58, pp. 141-142. 
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of hypotheses, and seeks not to obscure, but rather to clarify the sources of 
information. 


Evidence to substantiate the fundamental thesis of the article cited above is 
found in the 1932 revision of the Ethics by Dewey and Tufts. That the experi- 
mentalist does not reject authority, but rather that he is concerned with the 
quality and proper uses of authority is clearly indicated by the following state- 


ment: 

Adoption of the experimental method does not signify that there is no place for 
authority and precedent. On the contrary, precedent is, as we noted in another 
connection, a valuable instrumentality .... But precedents are to be used rather 
than to be implicitly followed; they are to be used as tools of analysis of present 
situations, suggesting points to be looked into and hypotheses to be tried. They are 
of much the same worth as are personal memories in individual crises; a storehouse 
to be drawn upon for suggestion. There is also a place for the use of authorities. 
Even in free scientific inquiry, present investigators rely upon the findings of 
investigators of the past. They employ theories and principles which are identified 
with scientific inquirers of the past. They do so, however, only as long as no evi- 
dence is presented calling for a reexamination of their findings and theories. They 
never assume that these findings are so final that under no circumstances can they 
be questioned and modified. Because of partisanship, love of certainty, and devo- 
tion to routine, accepted points of view gain a momentum which for long periods 
even in science may restrict observation and reflection. But this limitation is 
recognized to be a weakness of human nature and not a desirable use of the 
principle of authority.* 

Both John L. Childs and P. W. Bridgman, as well as Dewey, have had some- 
thing to say on the problem of ultimate authority. It is clear from the critical 
attitude of the experimentalist toward older conceptions of authority as well as 
from the postulates of this school of thought itself, that ultimates are viewed with 
considerable suspicion. But there is a sense in which the experimentalist holds an 
ultimate; namely, the ultimate nature of experience. Dewey explains the meaning 
of experience thus: 

Experience is not a rigid and closed thing; it is vital, and hence growing. When 
dominated by the past, by custom and routine, it is often opposed to the reasonable, 
the thoughtful. But experience also includes the reflection that sets us free from the 
limiting influence of sense, appetite, and tradition.‘ 


Boy d Bode also emphasizes this reflective factor in experience. He does so to the 
point in fact that he identifies reflection and experience: “The term ‘experience’ 
is a name for situations in which... mind is in some sense operative.’ 


For the experimentalist, experience is ultimate. It takes precedence over any 
other ontological concept and stands as the final authority and source of beliefs 
and values. Although the statement does not seem to be completely adequate, the 
experimentalist holds that experience is its own justification, or in other words, 
that “experience is determined only by experience.” Childs explains the authorita- 


tive nature of ex perience this way: 





*Dewey, John and Tufts, James H. Ethics, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1932, 


pp. 365-366. 
‘Dewey, John. How We Think, D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1940, p. 225. 
> Bode, Boyd Henry. How We Learn, D. C. Heath and Co., New York, 1940, p. 225. 
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Experimentalism is a radically empirical philosophy. It maintains that the ultimate 
source, authority, and criterion for all belief and conduct are to be found in 
ordinary human experience. Experience stands on its own bottom. Life is its own 
sanction. Whatever of guidance and inspiration man requires to meet the exigences 
of his life is to be sought from the resources within experience and not from some 
supra-empirical source. The very corner-stone of experimentalism is the faith that 
experience is able to develop from within its own processes all necessary regulative 


standards and ideals.® 


A well-known professor of mathematics and philosophy of science, P. W. 
Bridgman, who both works and writes in the experimentalist tradition makes 
substantially the same point as Professor Childs. Speaking specifically of the 
physicist Bridgman says: 

The attitude of the physicist must therefore be one of pure empiricism. He 
recognizes no a priori principles which determine or limit the possibilities of new 
experience. Experience is determined only by experience. This practically means 
that we must give up the demand that all nature be embraced in any formula, 
either simple or complicated.’ 


Since the “ultimate authority”—the final sanction of life and truth—is exper- 
ience, it follows logically that all standards arise in and out of the experiential 
context—experience must have within it, if the empirical hypothesis is to be sub- 
stantiated, all the methods and potentialities of erecting goals, standards, ends, 
criteria, and other regulative (authoritative) instruments of social control. Dewey 
states this critical thesis of experimentalism in the following manner: 


. . - It may be asserted that the final issue of empirical method is whether the 
guide and standard of beliefs and conduct lies within or without the shareable 
situations of life. The ultimate accusation levelled against professedly non-empirical 
philosophies is that in casting aspersion upon the events and objects of experience, 
they deny the power of common life to develop its own regulative methods and 
to furnish from within itself adequate goals, ideals, and criteria.* 


For Dewey the solution not only to the problem of authority, but to the 
problem of freedom and to the problem of the relationship of freedom to author- 
ity, lies in the use of organized intelligence—science and scientific method. 


Tue Use oF OrGANIZED INTELLIGENCE 


Intelligence, of course, has been used in the past, if by intelligence one under- 
stands the conventional interpretation of the term—rationalization, lucubration, 
mental effort. But in the philosophy of Dewey the term has a technical use. He is 
not merely talking loosely of intelligence in general or individual thinking, but 
rather is emphasizing the idea of “organized intelligence’——collective thinking 
based upon empirically defensible techniques. The collective thinking is to be 
done by those who are trained in inquiry, the rules of the inquiry to be those 
of the natural sciences. Recourse to scientific method is in Dewey’s thinking the 
only solution to the problem in question. The limited areas in which it has been 


*Childs. op. cit., p. 96. 
"Bridgman, P. W. The Logic of Modern Physics, The Macmillan Co., New York, 1929, 


p. 3. 
*Dewey, John. Experience and Nature, The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1929, 


p- 38. 
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operating—physics, chemistry, biology, and kindred studies—give manifest evi- 
dence of the efficacy of the technique and have demonstrated beyond doubt the 
ability of man to control and to understand the world in which he lives. To a 
certain degree historical research is based upon the same set of rules, but the 
glaring area of neglect is that of human behavior. 


The immediate task of extending and applying scientific techniques to social 
organization, to institutions, is a difficult one. Dewey does not leave the im- 
pression he is swre it can be done. The cumulative evidence of history, the inertia 
of tradition, and the power of vested interests leave little room for optimism. 
Such being the case, an attempt to deal scientifically with the problems and 
responsibilities of freedom as well as to analyze scientifically the problem of 
authority and its necessary limitations and restraints, seems remote. But remote or 
not, Dewey at least seems sure that no other solution exists. Summarizing the 
urgency of extending scientific techniques to the social studies, Dewey writes: 

I do not predict that the extension will be effectively actualized. But I do claim 
that the problem of the relation of authority and freedom, of stability and change, 
if it can be solved, will be solved in this way. The failure of other methods and 
the desperateness of the present situation will be a spur to some to do their best to 
make the extension actual. 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless a fact, that the sciences have not com- 
manded the universally authoritative influence which they should. Dewey in par- 
ticular is aware of this: 

To be sure, it cannot be said that intelligence, operating by the methods that 

constitute science, has as yet completely won undisputed right and authority to 
control beliefs even in the restricted physical field.'° 


Few anachronisms in the modern world are more charged with portent than 
the necessity of justifying the authoritative nature of science in a civilization 
which is the very product of science. Both Veblen" and Dewey** among the older 
thinkers, and C. E. Ayres’* among the younger ones, have pointed out repeatedly 
and incisively the role of science and technology in our society and the extent to 
which our civilization has been shaped by them. Nevertheless, the vast amount of 
intellectualization with reference to science and technology, and more surprising 
still, the impact of a workaday world shaped by science, have failed to impress 
many with the basic nature and direction of our culture. Such being the case, it 
is not surprising that the social studies have generally failed to become scientific, 
and in those areas where they have, societal inertia prevents their extension and 
application to the totality of the social scene. 


Although the question is controversial, the experimentalist explains why 
science and technology have failed to impress the minds of modern men, in spite 


*Dewey, John. Intelligence in the Modern World, The Modern Library, New York, 
1939, p. 362. 

* Ibid., pp. 357-358. 

"The Place of Science in Modern Civilization, The Theory of Business Enterprise, The 
Engineers and the Price System, etc. 

” Passim. Specifically, Dewey’s essay “Authority and Social Change,” reprinted in /ntel- 
ligence in the Modern World 

* The Theory of Economic Progress, The Problem of Economic Order, etc. 

(Continued on page 219) 





PROBLEMS OF DEFINING AND ASSESSING 
TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


BY WILLIAM RABINOWITZ AND ROBERT M. W. TRAVERS 


A RECENT ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY dealing with teacher competence’ lists over 
1,000 articles in which some attempt has been made to discuss or investigate one 
or more aspects of teacher effectiveness. Throughout this material certain per- 
sistent problems recur which make the conduct of research in this area particu- 
larly difficult. It is the purpose of this paper to state and examine these problems. 
For purposes of discussion they may be divided into two main categories. In the 
first category are those related to the definition of teacher effectiveness and in the 
other are those related to its measurement. By identifying and summarizing these 
problems it is hoped that some service will be rendered to research workers who 
plan studies in this area in the future. 


Tue ULTIMATE CRITERIA OF TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS 


Any study of ability depends upon a conception of what constitutes success- 
ful functioning. Before definitive research on the factors associated with effective- 
ness can be pursued, it must be possible to specify some criterion through w hich 
effectiveness may be identified. Research based upon a clearly unacceptable 
criterion cannot ‘produce results of any great significance. Why then do we not 
develop more adequate criteria of teacher effectiveness? 


In the study of teaching ability great use has been made of strictly empirical 
and statistical procedures. The use of observations, questionnaires, inventories, 
schedules, ratings, and tests have been standard practice. Despite this fact, it must 
be recognized that the ultimate conception of the effective teacher is neither an 
empirical nor a statistical matter. There is no way to discover the characteristics 
which distinguish effective and ineffective teachers unless one has made or is 
prepared to make a value judgment. The effective teacher does not exist pure and 
serene, available for scientific scrutiny, but is instead a fiction in the minds of 
men. No teacher is more effective than another except as someone so decides and 
designates. Teachers are real enough, and methods are available or can be im- 
prov ised to study these real teachers. But the effective teacher is only an abstrac- 
tion. The process of designating any particular teaching practice as effective or 
ineffective inevitably stems from a reasoned judgment. The ultimate definition of 
the effective teacher does not involve discov ery but decree. 





WILLIAM RABINOW ITZ is a Lecturer in Education and ROBERT M. W. TRAV ERS 
is Chief, Aptitude Measurement Division, Lackland Air Base, San Antonio, Texas. In this article 
they point to the sizeable literature on determining teacher effectiveness and examine several 
gross, recurrent dilemmas which characterize most past studies. They suggest that more 
valuable studies can probably be made through deliberately setting up artificially simplified 
teaching situations for controlled experimentation. 





*Domas, S. J. and Tiedman, D. V. “Teacher Competence: An Annotated Bibliography.” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1950, 19, 101-218. 
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The most fundamental view one can adopt toward teacher effectiveness is to 
consider it a scientific concept. In searching for the criteria of teacher effective- 
ness we are in effect attempting to define the term. Flanagan* has clearly expressed 
this equivalence of a criterion and a definition of an activity: “It is impossible to 
study the requirements for success in an activity without defining the activity. A 
complete definition of what is meant by success in the activity is practically 
identical with a statement of the procedure for obtaining a criterion.” It would 
appear that the criterion problem is largely definitional in nature. If we can 
satisfactorily define “teaching effectiveness,” “teaching efficiency,” or “teaching 
competence,” we will at the same time produce the criteria we seek. A definition 
as Feigl* has pointed out is really the statement of a rule describing the conditions 
under which the term being defined will be used. It states that when certain 
specified conditions obtain, the term is applicable. Dictionary definitions custom- 
arily indicate the meaning of a term by equating it with other terms presumably 
more familiar to the user of the dictionary. Thus the Dictionary of Education* 
defines teacher efficiency as “the degree of success of a teacher in performing 
instructional and other duties specified in his contract and demanded by the 
nature of his position.” Definitions of this sort are common enough to occasion no 
concern. Yet it is obvious that this definition, and any other like it, is not a state- 
ment of the criterion of teacher effectiveness. Such defining terms as “success,” 
“instructional and other duties,” and “nature of his position” require further 
definition. In this situation, securing an adequate definition involves a regressive 
process in which more concrete and specific terms are substituted for those on an 
abstract level. What we mean by the original term, in this case “teaching effici- 
ency,” becomes progressively more clear. We obtain maximum clarity and 
semantic precision when we specify reproducible operations as the defining 


properties of the term. 


By considering teacher effectiveness as a term to be defined, a serious source 
of confusion is avoided. Selection is so thoroughly dependent upon statistical 
checks that one is prone to regard evidence of this sort as universally appropriate. 
In a certain limited sense this is true for it is quite legitimate to speak of the 
reliability and validity of a criterion. Statistical and empirical findings are fre- 
quently introduced in the evaluation of criterion measures. T hey have no proper 
place however, in the development of ultimate criterion measures. In the final 
analysis a criterion is based not upon evidence but judgment. But let the experts 


speak: 
“In the development of an original criterion . . . validity is a logical rather than 
a statistical concept.” (Bechtoldt, p. 359)° 


“The criterion . . . can be subjected to no wholly satisfactory empirical test of 


*Flanagan, J. C. “Personnel Psychology” In Current Trends in Psychology, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 

*Feigl, H. “Operationism and Scientific Method.” Psychological Review, 1945, 52, 243-246. 

‘Dictionary of Education. ed., C. V. Good, New York, N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1945. 

*Bechtoldt, H. P. “Problems in Fstablishing Criterion Measures.” In Personnel Research 
and Test Development in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, ed., D. B. Stuit. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1947. 
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its adequacy. The criterion, must, consequently, be logically justifiable as valid in 
its own right.” (Brogden and Taylor, p. 160)° 

“... there is no way in which criteria of success can be established on an em- 
pirical basis. The definition of success in any activity must always be based on 
rational considerations.” (Flanagan, p. 162)* 

“The ultimate criterion of success in any duty must always be determined on 


rational grounds. There is no other basis on which this choice can be made.” 
(Thorndike, p. 123)* 


Scates has come to the same conclusion in his discussion of criteria for the identi- 
fication of the good teacher: 


“The particular statements of what constitutes a good teacher in any particular 
locality are in the nature of policy statements—emphasizing those qualities which 
are deemed to be acceptable to the person or group whose thinking has dominant 
force...” (p. 141) 


A criterion, then is first and foremost a matter of decision. Effectiveness as an 
attribute does not inhere in teaching but is imposed upon it from without. Im- 
position, in this context, is neither necessarily offensive nor arbitrary. It merely 
signifies that in the final analysis a criterion rests upon consensus. There is no 
higher authority to which one can appeal, nor is there any way to escape the 
judgmental origin of the criterion. 


This is a point of rather widespread significance, and one which has too 
seldom been made explicit. There are those who naively believe that knowledge 
of teacher effectiveness is facilitated in the simple accretion of facts. These persons 
invariably insist that their facts exist independent of any judgments whose truth 
cannot be demonstrated empirically. From this viewpoint, we can by observing 
many teachers, and by extending our observations over long periods of time, 
eventually discover those characteristics which distinguish effective and ineffec- 
tive teachers. 


We must register our emphatic disagreement with this brand of empiricism. 
In studying teacher effectiveness, our efforts always involve a value judgment 
concerning what are the worthwhile consequences of effective teaching. This 
decision may be explicit, or it may be implicit in our procedures, but it is always 
there. 


If we are to establish an ultimate criterion of teacher effectiveness, it is appar- 
ent that we must do so on the basis of the goals of education. Oby iously, a teacher 
is effective only insofar as he facilitates the achievement of ve goals. The entire 
problem of teacher effectiveness must begin then, with an examination of the 
goals of education. 


* Brogden, H. E. and Taylor, FE. K. “The Theory and Classification of Criterion Bias.” 
Educational and Psychological Measurement, 1950, 10, 159-186. 

"Op. cit. 

* Thorndike, R. L. Personnel Selection: Test and Measurement Techniques, New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 

*Scates, D. E. “The Good Teacher: Fstablishing Criteria for Identification.” Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1950, 1, 137-141. 
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THE GOoALs OF EDUCATION 


For centuries men have argued over the desirable goals of education. The 
dispute is probably an eternal one. Certainly there are no signs that it is subsiding 
at present. We will not subject our reader to another of these seemingly endless 
expositions and critiques, for that would be alien to our purpose. Our concern is 
for the manner in which any expressed goals of education may become the seminal 
point for the evolution of criteria of teacher effectiveness. 


In general, it may be stated that American educators have, in defining 
desirable goals toward which education might aspire, contributed little to the 
clarification of the teacher effectiveness problem. Assessment and prediction re- 
quire a rigorous specification of what is to be assessed and predicted, but methods 
of defining measurable objectives of education are still in their infancy. This 
statement is not intended to belittle the efforts of those who have contributed to 
the development of more adequate techniques than the ones immediately available. 
Their contribution has been immense, but the problem of developing an adequate 
taxonomy of human behavior is of such magnitude that even the greatest can 
expect to make only small advances. Except in the case of the simplest skills, the 
objectives of education, even when they are defined by currently approved 
methods, tend to be vague, ephemeral things, which we do not quite know how to 
measure because we do not know quite what they are. 


This was not always so. Not many years ago, education in America con- 
sisted largely of indoctrinating a heterogeneous group of youngsters with a 
limited subject matter. In those days the entire concept of education was narrowly 
defined. Teachers were expected to be hard-headed and practical, “drill-sergeants 
in skirts.” They knew little about “the emotional needs of the child,” and they 
cared even less. It was considered important for pupils to respect and fear their 
teachers, and teaching effectiveness was directly reflected in the capacity for 
reading, writing, and arithmetic which a class possessed. Obviously the goals of 
education were comparatively simple matters then. 


Today educators emphasize the infinite complexity of the educational pro- 
cess. A teacher is considered to be far more than an instrument through which 
information is imparted. One can discern an unmistakable trend toward defining 
the teacher’s role in broad and inclusive terms, and it is expected that an effective 
teacher will function with skill in a wide variety of situations. According to Barr’® 
a teacher is thought of “(a) as a director of learning, (b) as a friend and counselor 
of pupils, (c) as a member of a group of professional persons, and (d) as a citizen 
participating in various community activities—local, state, national, and inter- 
national.” This list could, no doubt, be extended without undue distortion of the 
contemporary concept of the teacher. Extension is unnecessary, however. The 
reader has only to appreciate the magnitude of the measurement task involved in 
the evaluation of so inclusive an activity. 

Notwithstanding the inclusiveness of current conceptions of teaching, there 
is one assertion upon which virtually everyone is in accord. It is universally agreed 
that effective teachers are primarily those who contribute to the growth of the 


“ Barr, A. S. “Teaching Competencies.” In Encyclopedia of Educational Research. ed., 
W. S. Monroe. New York, N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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pupil. Education is designed to develop in the pupil certain knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations most of which he could not be expected to acquire to 
any great extent w ithout the benefit of formal education. But there is no universal 
agreement as to what aspects of growth are considered desirable. 


In recent years a number of attempts have been made to study the character- 
istics of effective and ineffective teachers using pupil growth as the validating 
criterion. It seems likely that this trend will continue. Though pupil growth is 
unquestionably the most defensible criterion possible, undeniable difficulties are 
involved in its widespread use. 


Pupit GROWTH AND TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 


The effort to determine the characteristics of effective and ineffective 
teachers defined in terms of pupil g growth proceeds within a framework. This 
framework may be expressed in the form of the equation: 


Behavior f (Behavior) 
Pupils Teacher 


The relationship stated here is a basic one. The equation indicates that the be- 
havior of the pupil is a function of the behavior of the teacher. As an equation it 
is merely an educational adaptation of the familiar psychological formula: 


Response -= f (Stimulus) 


It is within this framework of R f (S) that many of the principles of psy- 
chology are sought. In adapting this formula to the educational context it is 
necessary to consider the teacher as a complex stimulus to which the pupils are 
responding. Our task involves the specification of a number of desirable pupil 
behaviors inherent in acceptable educational goals. After specifying these be- 
haviors an effort must be made to discover relationships between these behaviors 
of the pupils and behaviors of the teacher. This approach is designed to reveal 
teacher behaviors and characteristics which under specifiable circumstances can 
be expected to produce desirable types and amounts of pupil growth. Although 
the definition of “desirable pupil growth” is a matter of judgment, the relation- 
ships between this grow th and teacher behavior must be determined empirically. 
Knowledge of these teacher behaviors will, it is assumed, provide a basis for the 
selection, training, and evaluation of teachers. The task seems simple enough when 
described so superficially. In actual practice the problems associated with this 
apparently uncomplicated procedure are so great as to make universal application 
at this time impossible. 


The great difficulties encountered in the use of pupil growth as the criterion 
of teacher effectiveness arise from the diversity of outcomes to be achieved, the 
impossibility of adequately defining each of these outcomes, and the lack of 
measures for most of these outcomes. These are indeed formidable obstacles, and 
it is unlikely that they will be overcome in the very near future. But for a moment 
let us assume that these difficulties do not exist. Let us assume that the pupil out- 
comes, though numerous and diverse, are adequately defined and easily measured. 
Unfortunately, even under these ideal conditions a number of still unresolved 
difficulties would be present. These may be outlined as follows: 
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1. In the first place there is the problem of context. As the Gestalt psychologists 
have so often reminded us, behavior can be understood only insofar as it is seen in 
some setting. The “same” behaviors in different contexts have different meanings. 
A teacher employing “identical” techniques in quite different classes is not likely 
to obtain “identical” results (pupil responses). The “same” classroom practices 
employed by different teachers will probably produce different pupil behavior. 
The entire matter of context presents a thorny research problem. For the most part 
we have few methods with which to describe and assess the setting in which events 
occur. Research has always been oriented toward the study of the figure and not 
the ground. 


2. A second problem is apparent when one considers that in a class, though 
there is a single teacher, there are many pupils. Obviously the teacher does not 
have the same effect on all of the children. Some will show what might be called 
progress, others will not. Even if the same effect is found in all pupils, it is highly 
unlikely that it will be found in all to the same extent. An acceptable use of pupil 
growth as a criterion requires attention to the individual child. Though time-con- 
suming and sometimes expensive, this seems necessary. It must be recognized that 
variability in growth from pupil to pupil presents a serious difficulty. An arith- 
metic average of growth scores is only a partial solution since such averages may 
on occasion obscure more than they reveal. 


3. One of the most troublesome factors in using the criterion of pupil growth 
is time. Ordinarily tests are given immediately before and after a period of instruc- 
tion. This may be a matter of one hour or one year depending upon various 
considerations. It seems obvious that the practice of assessing the pupils ismmedi- 
ately after a period of time with a teacher is defensible only on practical grounds. 
There is ample reason to assume that there may be effects not immediately 
measureable. The probability of long range consequences in teaching seem real 
enough and cannot easily be ignored. On the other hand, some growth which is 
immediately measureable will rapidly disappear. Here too, it would seem wise to 
delay measurement until some time has elapsed. 


4. Though we describe the behaviors of the pupils as some function of the 
behaviors of the teacher, we are not prepared to speculate upon the exact nature of 
these functions. It seems likely that few of them are simple linear relationships. A 
particular type of teacher behavior may have as a consequence a type of pupil 
growth. Nevertheless, it would be unreasonable to assume that an increase (or 
decrease) in this teacher behavior would result in a corresponding increase (or de- 
crease) in pupil growth. 


5. Ordinarily we think of the pupil behavior as influenced by the teacher. We 
seldom consider the behavior of the teacher as a function of the behavior of the 
pupils. Yet such relationships seem likely. In actual classroom practice a kind of 
reciprocity is encountered which makes it unprofitable to search for simple func- 
tional equations. The facts of school life suggest that the interaction of teacher and 
pupil is complex and reciprocal, not simple and unilateral. 


6. Probably the most serious difficulty encountered in research employing the 
pupil growth criterion is exercising the necessary experimental controls. If we are 
to show relationships between teacher behavior and pupil behaviors, our experi- 
mental procedures must be free from sources of contamination. But pupil behavior 
is obviously determined by a large number of variables, and it is virtually im- 
possible to control them all. To isolate and assess the influence of the teacher 
independent of other influences (parents, relations, past teachers, friends, self, 
books, etc.) requires specialized techniques which cannot easily be applied to the 
classroom situation. 
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These difficulties are apparent in spite of the fact that we have assumed 
the existence of instruments to measure all facets of pupil growth. Actually, of 
course, these instruments do not exist. Growth in skills such as reading or arith- 
metic are measureable but few are willing to limit assessment so narrowly. 
Though available tests are almost all in the field of subject matter achievement, a 
broad concept of effectiveness includes the teacher’s influence on emotional ad- 
justment in pupils, social attitudes, creative expression, and the like. These are 
eminently commendable goals toward which a teacher might aspire, but we 
have, sad to say, few acceptable methods of measuring progress toward these goals. 


A CONCLUSION 


It is a simple matter to offer criticism. Suggesting the means to obviate these 
criticisms is much more difficult, however. It would be pleasant indeed if, follow- 
ing these somewhat gloomy words, the authors could now proceed to surmount 
the obstacles to which they have alluded. But the reader must not anticipate this 
happy circumstance. If a pessimistic note has been sounded, it will not be resolved 
in a serene and secure chord of triumph. 


Obviously some action is necessary. Nothing contained in this article should 
be taken as advocacy of a doctrine of despair. An attack upon the problem is 
urgently needed, but the nature of this attack must be carefully considered. Re- 
search which attempts to study teacher effectiveness in the complex world of the 
classroom inevitably faces the difficulties just described. These difficulties are, in 
part, a function of our limited understanding and also, in part, a function of the 
inherent complexity of the problem. Both sources of difficulty suggest the need 
for some form of simplifying control. Accordingly, it would seem that research 
is best conducted in situations in which deliberate simplifications have been 
introduced. Research limited in this way generates findings which may not be 
fully and immediately applicable to the complicated ‘ ‘real-life” classroom, but, 
at least, the findings can be free from contamination and equivocal interpretation. 


The reasoning behind this suggestion and its implications should be clearly 
kept in mind. Education is so practical and vital an activity that answers to its 
problems have been typically sought in the most realistic setting available, the 
classroom. Using the classroom as the locus of research activity helps insure 
applicability for one’s results, but the obvious merit of this view point does not 
mean that it is universally appropriate. The crucial factors are the number and 
nature of the variables which determine the phenomenon under consideration. 
The advisability of using the classroom as a laboratory is indicated when the 
number of variables is small, when complicating interactions are minor, and when 
it is possible to secure independent and accurate measures of them. Whenever 
these conditions are not fulfilled, it seems likely that some form of artificial sim- 
plification will prove necessary. The problem can be stated in purely statistical 
terms: Whenever there are more variables (including interactions) than there are 
observations an indeterminacy is introduced which can only be resolved by mak- 
ing a number of assumptions. Thus it may be assumed that differences in teaching 
method do not contribute to pupil grow th, or pupils of different socio-economic 
background are influenced in the same way by any particular teacher, or all pupils 
have the same capacity for growth, or some ‘such assumption. These assumptions 
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are almost always implicit and unexpressed, but they are rarely absent. The 
knowledge w hich we now possess clearly indicates that these assumptions are 
largely unjustified and thus other means of simplification must be introduced. 


A sound research procedure i in this area seems to require the use of artificially 
simplified teaching situations which are carefully set up according to some 
experimental plan. Of course, by deliberately introducing control it inevitably 
happens that situations are studied which are somewhat remote from the “real- 
life” classroom in which educators are interested. This is unfortunate though 
necessary. However, the procedure gains more than it loses. It permits the draw- 
ing of v alid conclusions from data since the experimental situation can be arranged 
so that there are more observations than determining variables. Only i in this type 
of situation can generalizations be made which are firmly rooted in the experi- 
mental data and which are relatively unencumbered by dubious assumptions. 





THE EXPERIMENTALIST’S CONCEPTION OF AUTHORITY 


(Continued from page 211) 


of their revolutionary impact upon society, by pointing out that they have been 
incorporated into the institutionalized economic — of the western World. In 
this pattern, the confusion resulting from the i entification of “creative business 
enterprise” with “science and technology” complicates the process of evaluation 
and social analysis. The resulting tendency is to impute a mystic potency to 
business enterprise, which is little more than a manipulation of symbols within the 
framework of the price system and dangerously close to a fiction. There is no 
mystic potency, only the fruitful techniques of the experimental sciences. Analyz- 
ing this problem in 1935, C.E. Ayres noted: 


Present excellence and past progress are conceived as wholly institutional: a 
matter of individualism, or democracy, or nationalism, or monogomy, or Chris- 
tianity. Such are the agencies, we are told which alone have ‘made material progress 
possible.’ Examination with a spade exhibits the utter falseness of all such claims. 
If, therefore, we credit the spade at all—if we credit science at all—-we are bound 
eventually to be forced to adopt it as our sole standard of truth and criterion of 
value and to dismiss institutional claims altogether as false and base." 

He who seeks authority beyond experience, science, and technology goes beyond 
the limits of experimentalism, for it is here that the locus of authority in experi- 
mentalism is found. 0 


Ayres, C. E. “The Gospel of Technology,” in Kallen and Hook, American Philosophy 
Today and Tomorrow, Lee Furman, New York, 1935, pp. 40-41. 





THE SELF AND SELF - ACCEPTANCE 


BY HARRY A. GRACE 


PROBLEMS OF HUMAN RELATIONS CONFRONT THE ADMINISTRATOR, layman, and social 
scientist with equal perplexity. A society such as ours, which lays strong emphasis 
upon individual behavior, is apt to be more concerned with these problems than 
with many others. As David Riesman says, ““To put this another way, people have 
sufficiently mastered nature to become important forces in themselves . . . the 
emphasis is on integrating people, first with themselves, and then with ever- 
widening concentric circles of other people . ..”' The press stresses the interplay 
among people from diverse groups. The administrator finds intergroup harmony 
a necessity for satisfactory job completion. The social scientist is busily engaged 
in research and the construction of theory concerning techniques of interpersonal 


understanding. 


In view of this great amount of activity, it seems important to examine the 
generalizations which have been made about human relations. We are concerned 
with the implications of these generalizations for the practice of human relations 
in a democracy. Toward that end, we shall demonstrate that the current theoreti- 
cal foundations of human relations are in need of transvaluation? in order to be 
commensurate with practice and with the goals of democratic behavior. 


THe CurreENT STATUS OF THOUGHT AND PRACTICE: 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF SELF-ACCEPTANCE 


Membership in a particular group may be expressed verbally or non-verbally. 
It is conventional to refer to the verbal means of expression as attitude, and to the 
non-verbal as role. A person who says, “I like Ike,” is expressing his group affili- 
ation verbally. Whereas an automobile mechanic demonstrates his affiliation in 
that occupational group by the competence of his work on an engine. These are 
the definitions of attitude and role used throughout this paper. Since each is an 
expression of group membership, we may refer to either in citing examples of 
behavior. It seems unnecessary to repeat the argument for each case, and so we 
shall posite that these two dimensions of membership behavior are very similar. 





HARRY A. GRACE is an Assistant Professor of Psychology at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. In this article he identifies the three traditional avenues to self- 
acceptance: individualism (acquisition of objects), groupism (belonging to the group), and 
situationism (conformity with ritual), and finds all three similar in that they impose external 
authority on the person. Democracy demands an individual capable of acting on internal 
authority. The person may respond to stimuli arising from his individuality, bis group and his 
situation by mediating among various solutions of the problem without having to gain or lose 
self-acceptance in the process. The implications of this concept for education are clear and 
Professor Grace draws them adroitly. 


‘Riesman, David. “Tensions, Optimism, and the Social Scientist,’ Psychiatry, 13, 1950, 


518-522. 
*Friedich Nietzsche introduces this term as a subtitle to his book The Will to Power 
London, T. N. Foulis, 1910. 
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A change in group membership signifies a change in attitude. By a change in 
group membership we mean leaving one group for another, adding to one’s 
membership character another group ‘affiliation, dropping membership in a group, 
etc. By a change in attitude we mean the choice of a different target of attitude, 
or a different direction. or a shift in intensity, etc. Alteration in any one of these 
dimensions of attitude we accept as a change. Conversely, a change in attitude 
implies a change in group membership. A commentator ably demonstrated this 
phenomenon in the Chicago area recently. He asserted that if a famous football 
star should fail to renew his contract, people would no longer honor him as an 
insurance man. In effect, he said that a change in group membership would 
seriously affect the public’s attitude toward him. 


We have referred to “group membership” without having defined the term. 
By membership we mean that symbiotic relationship between an individual and 
a group Ww hich implies that the individual finds acceptance by the group, and 
reciprocates by accepting the group. He plays the roles condoned by the group 
and necessary to it, as well as ‘roles bestowed upon him formally by the group. 
To the extent that he acts in a mutually expected manner we may “speak of his 
having membership in a particular group. Ralph Linton, the noted cultural 
anthropologist, remarked that certainly one behavior is universally punished in all 
societies—bad manners. One must behave in Rome as the Romans do before being 
admitted to membership. Acceptance is the process of indicating that a role 
expectancy has been fulfilled. Membership requires that this acceptance be mutual. 


Acceptance, attaining group membership, develops in the individual a feeling 
of belonging. The individual identifies himself with behavior shared more 
erally than that which he alone exemplifies. He is able to feel “grounded” 
related to a cosmos greater than that w'uch he has previously experienced. a, a 
teacher’s workshop in Springfield, Missouri, the following anecdote was reported. 
Jim and Ted were walking past the stockyards on the way home from school. 
They noticed men dehorning cattle. When Jim got home, he thought about this 
a while and decided that the class would be interested in the horns since they were 
to study the American West. The next day when he arrived at school he presented 
a set of horns to the class. The workmen at the vards had given them to him. The 
teacher who told this story emphasized that this was the normal thing for Jim to 
do. He belonged to the group and frequently demonstrated it in this manner. On 
the other hand, she went on, Ted had not shown a great deal of belonging and 
did not have the group in mind. This was typical of Ted. Belonging is character- 
ized by elaborate systems of reinforcements: rewards for norm-like roles, punish- 
ments for anti-norm-like roles, and neutrality for non-norm-like roles. 


In the process of accepting others the individual is also becoming accepted. 
This mutual process occurs simultaneously. Each individual “feels out” the other 
in order to judge his own behavior. Margaret Mead considers this a function of 
our “third generation’ ” heritage. We may ‘begin with the weather, but usually try 
to find out where a person comes from, and ‘if we have either been there or have 
friends there, we find a basis for acceptance.* 


The individual’s acceptance by others is conditional upon his acceptance of 
himself. By se/f we mean (at this time) that portion of his behavior not shared 


* And Keep Your Powder Dry, New York, W. Morrow and Co., 1943. 
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with others. That means that the individual must decide how much membership 
in the group means to him in order to make the changes necessary to gain and 
give acceptance. He is being so judged by other members of the prospective 
group. In order to accept others, and to be accepted by them, he must accept 
himself. The work of the non-directive therapist, Carl Rogers, attests to this 
behavior. He has ably demonstrated that clients who show strong antagonism 
toward others have similar dislikes of themselves. The Golden Rule seems to have 
gained further empirical support from these clinical studies. He must accept the 
roles he is to play in order to become accepted by the group. The group will 
offer him acceptance to the degree to which he indicates his acceptance of such 
roles. Conversely, the individual who is unable to accept himself is unable to 
accept others or be accepted by them. 


The important consideration in this formulation is that the individual must 
find unacceptable areas in himself, or areas needing reinforcement by others, in 
order to seek group membership. He must feel that there are roles he should play 
which he is not playing, and which by playing will enable him to feel greater 
self-acceptance by being accepted by others. We may refer again to the story of 
Jim and Ted and this time ask ourselves if perhaps the teacher’s interpretations 
were premature. It may well have been that Jim’s constant outlook for peer 
acceptance was the stimulus of his playing helpful roles. Ted, on the other hand, 
may have needed less peer approval, having found another source of acceptance in 
his family or elsewhere. 


The preceding paragraphs have sketched the outline of current thought 
regarding the basic assumptions of self- acceptance. It becomes important to 
examine the dynamics of group behavior which impinge upon self-acceptance. 


THE Dynamics OF SELF-ACCEPTANCE 


For analytical purposes we may consider a society as being comprised of two 
non-ov erlapping regions: the desirable and the undesirable. By desirable we mean 
having those values which receive societal reward; by undesirable we mean havi ing 
those values which do not receive societal reward.‘ 


A group within a society may be said to be similarly divided. Any club is 
apt to have some of its activities which are less socially desirable than par A The 
teaching profession is charged with educating the nation’s youth, its membership 
is of greater than average intelligence and training, but teachers receive poor pay 
and are the butt of many jokes and special restrictions. The greater the area of a 
group w hich falls in the desirable societal region, the more privile ged the group. 
The greater the area of a group falling in the ‘undesirable societal region, the more 
underprivileged the group. Privilege and underprivilege, therefore, are not 
absolutes, but are relative to each other when applied to groups within a societs 
at a particular moment of time. 


Within a privileged group, members tend to be attracted toward its more 
central regions. That is, members attempt to come closer to the group’s norms 
and ideals. Compare Mr. Scott, the banker, with Mr. Thomas, the tenant farmer. 
Mr. Scott will overtly demonstrate his affiliation with pins, newspaper references, 





‘ This formulation has been modeled after the work of the late Kurt Lewin reported 
in Resolving Social Conflicts, New York: Harper and Bros., 1948. 
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attendance at bankers’ functions, and so forth. Not so Mr. Thomas. He will 
minimize his tenant status, try to ignore it, or cover it up w ith other roles he may 
be able to play. In an underprivileged group, movement is toward the periphery 
and away from the central value regions. Individuals try to show less and less 
membership character in an underprivileged group. 


A marginal person is one whose roles place him on the periphery of a group. 
The sociologists Robert FE. Park and Gunnar Myrdal have identified many of these 
behaviors. Who cannot recall his awkward behavior upon entering adolescence? 
On the first day in a new school? For some persons these are very temporary 
difficulties, for others marginality may be relatively permanent: the mulatto, the 
moron, the displaced person. T he periphery of one group may overlap with the 
regions of another, or two or more peripheries may coincide. In any case, the 
marginal individual retains some membership in a specific group while not moving 
toward that group’s central regions. 


Leadership from the central regions of a group is power leadership. I 
leadership we mean that person w hose role it is to bestow reinforcements on 
behalf of the group. Power leadership exercises control over the entry and exit 
of individuals to the central regions of a group. In Lakeport, as reported by Nor- 
man Miller, the power leader is someone like, “James Singleton, because he has 
been on a lot of boards and committees . . . ” The prestige leader is similar to, 
“Rabbi Hirsch, because he has done so much to make the others like us . ™ 
Prestige leadership stems from the peripheral regions of the group. This leadership 
exercises control over the entry and exit of individuals to the periphery of the 
group. 

To summarize, individuals within a privileged group move toward the cen- 
tral regions thereof and in so doing strengthen the power leadership, thereby 
preserving group norms. Individuals in an underprivileged group move toward 
the periphery and reinforce the prestige leadership, thus weakening group norms. 


A privileged group attracts marginal persons from the periphery of under- 
privileged groups toward its own central regions. This process enhances the 
development of prestige leadership in both kinds of groups. However, movement 
is toward the periphery of the underprivileged groups. The prestige leadership 
of an underprivileged group becomes stronger and the group norms weaker by 
virtue of this process. The power leadership of the privileged group may be 
enhanced by such movement as well. Adverse criticism has come from youngsters 
in the slums of the program of the PAL and similar police-social w elfare agencies. 
Some children claim that they are being cultivated to spy and give tip- -offs on 
other members of their families. They are established as prestige ‘leaders of both 
groups, slum and police, and are therefore quite vulnerable from either direction. 
In this manner, a society, or a privileged group may actively destroy an under- 
privileged group. 

To recapitulate, one’s acceptance of himself is commensurate with the group's 
acceptance of him. His group may be privileged or underprivileged, desirable or 
undesirable to the society. Therefore, his self-acceptance i is affected by the degree 
to which his group is accepted in the society. In popular jargon, the scion of 





“The Jewish Leadership of Lakeport,” in Alvin W. Gouldner, Ed., Studies in Leadership, 
ie York: Harper and Bros., 1950, pp. 195-227. 
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industry can afford to be more tolerant of minorities than his less wealthy 
countrymen. He fears no one for there is no one who threatens his position. Self- 
acceptance is a function of the degree of privilege in the group. 


Members of underprivileged groups have less self-acceptance, and so show 
less acceptance of others and other groups. Members of privileged groups have 
more self-acceptance, and accordingly show more acceptance of others. Recent 
research conducted by the author suggests that greater hostility is to be found 
among near-bright and near-dull persons in a particular group than among their 
average, bright, or dull counterparts. The near-brights are liable to be more self- 
hostile, the near-dulls more hostile toward others. 


The process of leaving one group, moving tow ard its periphery, is one of 
changing one’s attitudes, roles, and self- -acceptance. At the point of marginality, 
self- -acceptance is at its lowest. The Germans during the last war had a term for 
extreme Nazis, the Hundertfiinfziger, the “150 percenters.’ This term was often 
applied to non-German Nazis in occupied territories. The infamous miilice of 
France who took a heavy toll in French lives under the occupation were a notor- 
ious example of marginality. The process of joining a new group, mov ing toward 
its central regions, is one of changing one’s attitudes, roles, and self-acceptance. At 
the point of marginality, self-acceptance is at its lowest ebb. A person at the mar- 
gin of two or more groups, therefore, shows least self-acceptance, and least 
acceptance of others. 


Prestige leadership exhibits less self-acceptance than does power leadership. 
The self-effacing behavior of Negro ministers has been elaborated upon by 
Gunnar Myrdal in An American Dilenzma.® 


This behavior is accentuated when prestige leadership occurs in an under- 
privileged group : and power leadership occurs in a privileged group. This behavior 
is less apparent when power leadership occurs in an underprivileged group and 
prestige leadership occurs in a privileged group. 


But individuals are not always able to enter and leave groups w ith equal ease. 
Geoffrey Gorer makes this point in regard to Americans of Asian ancestry who 
are stigmatized by both facial and cultural features. He suggests they will find 
acculturation in America most difficult because of their obvious marginality.’ 
Although one may move toward its periphery, he may not be able to move be- 
yond that point to another group. This phenomenon holds for both privileged and 
underpriv ileged groups. 


The restriction of movement affects self-acceptance. Generally speaking, 
members of underprivileged groups w ho are unable to leave the group develop 
self-other-rejection (when rejection is taken as the opposite of acceptance) to a 
greater degree than is present among persons from similar groups w hose borders 
may be more easily crossed. Initiations, such as confirmation and barmitzvah, 
secret signs and passwords, pins and rings, all serve to make outsiders aware of the 
group's exclusiveness. T hey also serve to reinforce the member’s awareness of his 
affiliation. A friend of ours remarked that without her sorority pin she felt un- 
dressed; it gave her confidence and made her “feel like somebody” when she wore 
it. Greater self- -acceptance is found among members of privileged groups the 


“New York, Harper and Bros., 1944. 
* The American People, New York: W. W. Norton, 1948. 
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entry into which is highly restricted, even though the individual may be in a 
peripheral region. 


A SUMMARY OF THE ARGUMENT 
The argument which has been presented may be summarized in the following 


statements. 
1. Group membership is reflected in attitudes and roles of individuals. 
a. A change in one is equivalent to a change in the other. 
b. Persons who seek change seek acceptance. 
2. Acceptance is the process by which an individual is taken into group member- 
ship. 
a. Self-acceptance is equivalent to other-acceptance. 
b. Individuals seeking group membership reflect inadequate self-acceptance. 
3. A society is comprised of non-overlapping desirable and undesirable regions. 
a. Groups may be described as privileged or underprivileged depending upon 
the degree to which they fall in one of these regions. 
b. The degree of privilege and underprivilege is relative. 
4. A group may be said to have central and peripheral regions. 
a. Within a privileged group members are attracted toward its central regions. 
b. Members of an underprivileged group are repelled from the center toward 
the periphery. 
c. A marginal person is one whose roles place him on the periphery of a group. 
5. Leadership from the central regions of a group is power leadership; leadership 
from the periphery is prestige leadership. 
a. Power leadership exercises influence over exit and entry to the central 
regions; peripheral entrance and exit are guarded by prestige leadership. 
b. The movement of people toward the central regions of a group strengthens 
the group and its norms; movement toward the periphery weakens both. 
c. An underprivileged group may be destroyed by a privileged group in this 
manner. 
6. One’s self-acceptance is related to the degree of privilege of his group, his 
position in it, and the strength of its borders. 
a. Power leadership reflects greater acceptance, prestige leadership less. 
b. At the point of marginality self-acceptance is least. 
c. Self-acceptance is greatest in privileged groups with borders more difficult 
to cross. 
d. Self-acceptance is least in underprivileged groups which are difficult to 
leave. 
The foregoing section has presented a general synthesis of theories pertaining 
to self-acceptance and group behavior. This analysis has been drawn from a 
variety of sources in current social science literature with particular emphasis 
upon the imaginative work of the late Kurt Lewin. We should now like to 
examine the assumptions upon which rests the theoretical structure summarized 


above. 


A TRANSVALUATION: THE ABSENCE OF JUDGMENT STANDARDS 


A society is rarely a single entitv. It is usually composed of many groups 
which tend to ov erlap. Robert M. Mclver elaborates upon the pattern of our 
multi-group society in the Web of Government.* He finds this form a major 


dimension of American life. 


"New York: Macmillan, 1947. 
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The multiplicity of groups casts great doubt upon the efficacy of treating a 
society as a unit. Furthermore, this multiplicity contributes toward the difficulty 
of defining one region as clearly desirable or undesirable. Since there is no societal 


vantage point, each group must be seen from inside itself or from the point of 


view of another group. 


Each group in a society appears to have a particular static position with 
regard to its degree of privilege or underprivilege. Some groups appear to be more 
societally acceptable than others. By appear we mean it seems so to the individual, 
whether or not he is a member of the group. No empirical scale may be dev eloped 
which is available to the individual, and which will enable him to judge in an 
objective, reliable, and valid manner the position of each group in a society. Thus, 
whatever assessment he may make of the privilege character of a group is a matter 
of appearance to him. A professor of mine in New York who was forced to com- 
mute via the New Haven Railroad made this fact strikingly clear to us. He said 
that as he passed along 125th Street he noticed the number of beauticians who 
offered to take kinks out of one’s hair. Turning south on Amsterdam Avenue the 
hairdressers advertised their ability to put kinks into the hair. 


The inability to assess adequately the position of one’s group affords a 
natural foundation for ethnocentrism, and its external projection in what is com- 
monly called intergroup prejudice. An essay on “Misunderstanding in Human 
Relations” by Gustav Ichheiser’ presents this paradox in a straight-forward man- 
ner. Among a list of suggested corrections regarding theories of prejudice he 
states (p. 44), “Prejudices are acts of defense by which people defend the integrity 
of their own personality, their own culture, their own group.” 


Individuals change their group memberships from time to time. Since groups 
appear to the individual to be more or less privileged, he attempts to change from 
one group to a more privileged one. Analogous changes occur between regions 
within one group. These two phenomena, intragroup and intergroup, add to the 
instability of any group rating procedure. This instability is not recent in Amer- 
ican life, for it was noticed a century ago by the famous traveler Alexis de 
Tocqueville as he reports in Democracy in America." 


The individual attempts to change his group membership in the apparent 
direction of greater privilege. He attempts to change his membership to groups 
of apparently greater privilege because by so doing he will gain greater self- 
acceptance. Therefore, greater self-other-acceptance Is expected to arise from the 
movement from one group to another of greater privilege. A recent cartoon 
portrays two college students packing their bags upon graduation. They are 
discussing their future plans and one remarks, “T think I'll join the Party for a 
while and then let the government support me for the rest of my life...” 


A further example of this dilemma is presented in the story of a man who 
migrated to Israel because he felt he was being discriminated against here on 
account of his Jewish heritage. Imagine his shock when after living in Israei he 
faired no better! He began psychotherapy when friends were able to convince 
him that the antagonism he felt was directed toward his personality rather than 
his group affiliation. 


* American Journal of Sociology, 1949, vol. LV, 2 
* New York: Century Co., 1898. 
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But a society is composed of a number of groups, it is a multi-group phenom- 
enon. The degree of privilege is in constant flux. A great part of this fluctuation 
is brought about by the constant change in coalitions among members from 
various groups. I cannot forget the shock of a Negro college boy from southern 
Illinois who had just experienced his first contact with anti-Negroism. He had 
come from a predominantly Negro town and had never before been on the 
receiving end of intolerance. Of course there were “spics” in his town that were 
lower than dirt, but to pick on a Negro... 


Another factor contributing to the change in status of privilege is the vacil- 
lating size of groups, due to the constant process of movement from one to an- 
other. An allegory which treats this problem is Faster! Faster! by Patrick Bair."' 
The group is presented as a train with leaders in the forward cars and other per- 
sonnel in descending order. As a person falls from power he is moved further 
toward the rear of the train. As he gains or regains status he moves forward. The 
train is headed no place but travels in a continuous circle. The story is a powerful 
one which centers about the shifts within the group, and the eventual revolution 
which changes personnel in the cars, but does not alter the group structure or the 
incessant circular movement of the train. 


Therefore, groups which appear to be privileged at one time may not be so 
at another. In an article on multiple group behavior Eugene Hartley makes this 
assertion, (p. 379), “When I, a teacher, talk with a successful businessman about 
living pes, I have, essentially, a low status. When I, a City College person, 
talk with a representative of another college, to achieve high status, I'll talk 
basketball.”"? But this was written in 1950 B.CF., (Before City’s Fix). Thus, the 
fortunes shift rapidly without the group member’s being able to control them. 


As a result of this inability to fix a standard of judgment we are faced with a 
sizeable population who exhibit free-floating anxiety in the forms of self-other- 
hostility. 

Groups i in a multi-group society tend to be impermanent, lasting but a short 
period of time. New groups are begun, and older groups come to an end con- 
stantly. The rapid turnover in small “businesses is one reflection of this pattern of 
behavior. Groups end when they can no longer sustain the individual's self- 
acceptance; i.e. when they become distinctly underprivileged, and when their 
boundaries are fluid rather than fixed. Groups are formed by individuals as 
vehicles for self-acceptance. They are formed around attitude or role similarities 
and provide the formal function of reinforcement of mutual norms. We have 
veterans organizations for each war, for a variety of religious groups, even for 
sons and daughters and their progeny. A commonality may be found somewhere 
in the backgrounds of any two persons upon which they may form an association. 
Group norms are dev eloped which support self-acceptance and the acceptance of 
others. When these reinforcements fail to function, the group is forced to desist. 


The ideas we have presented serve to indicate the paradox of the current 
position on self-acceptance. The individual searches for group membership which 
will apparently add to his self-acceptance. If he chooses correctly he will receive 

, New York: Viking Press, 1950. 


“Psychological Problems of Multiple Group Membership,” in John H. Rohrer and 
Muzafer Sherif, Social Psychology at the Crossroads, New York: Harper and Bros., 1951. 
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some positive reinforcement; if he is wrong, he will become even less self-other- 
acceptant. His very entrance into a group increases its size and may decrease its 
privilege status. Thereby his self- acceptance is affected. This has been recently 
apparent in the PGA. Mr. Boros, winner of the National Open Golf Tourney, 
was extended an invitation by the PGA to compete in its tourney. The PG A 
waived its regular rules to allow for this special case. W hereupon Mr. Snead 
refused to play. Mr. Boros’ polite refusal of the bid was followed by Mr. Snead’s 
acceptance. 


All of these considerations allow for one’s choosing his group by rational 
means. Imagine the shock of being thrust by fortune or misfortune from one 
group to another with its concommitant effect on self- -acceptance! Consider the 
young athlete, idol of his peers, who through misfortune is paralyzed, whether by 
accident, war, or disease. The traumatic effect of rapid locomotion from privilege 
to underprivilege is enough to severely complicate his recovery. Pierre Closter- 
mann'* reports his heartbreak upon V E -Day when he realized that the camara- 
derie and excitement of his RAF experiences were at an end. 


THE SELF Concept 


These comments are introductory to the main point at which a transvaluation 
seems necessary: the concept of self. The preceding are necessary remarks for 
they indicate the tenuous nature of current theory and the tension- producing 
character of intergroup behavior which rests upon such assumptions. The verbal 
problem i is acute since we shall be using many of the same words with new mean- 
ings. This seems more desirable than coining a new vocabulary. 


In the system we have described, where acceptance (as previously defined) 
is based upon the roles and attitudes held by an individual, no sELF acceptance 
actually exists. By SELF we mean the unique human individuality of the person, 
devoid of his behaviors whether verbal or non-verbal. Acceptance based upon 
anything short of this latter concept of self is insufficient for a healthy individual. 
By healthy we mean that condition which empowers the person to behave with 
optimum freedom and responsibility in his affairs. 


Men may not behave freely and responsibly if their self- acceptance and other- 
acceptance is group- -determined. Men, under such conditions may best be referred 
to as citizens. 


I know of no more eloquent and dramatic expression of this tragedy than 
that presented by C. Virgil Gheorghiu in his novel, The Twenty -fifth Hour." 
This work will live with Tolstoy’s War and Peace. He says through a major 
character (Pp. 396-397), “Men must hide the fact that they are human. They have 
to behave according to technical laws, like machines. Man has been reduced to a 
single plane—the social plane. He has been transformed into a ‘citizen, which no 
longer has anything in common with the conception of a human being. Western 
civilization recognizes man only as an abstraction—as a ‘citizen.’ And not recogniz- 
ing him as a man, how can it make a revolution for his sake? The present revolu- 
tion, by virtue of its specifically Western character, is utterly foreign to all the 


Z The Big Show, New York: Random House, 1951. 
“New York: A. A. Knopf, 1950. 
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interests of man as an individual human being.” Earlier the author states, (p. 392- 
393), “Love, the supreme passion, can only exist in a world that believes in the 
unique value of the individual human being. Your society considers man replace- 
able. In your eyes the human being, and therefore the woman you claim to love, 
is not a unique specimen created by God or by nature; a unique copy, as it were. 
For you every individual is a unit in a series, and one woman is as good as another. 
This very conception of life precludes love ... A man who really loves me will 
make me feel that I am the only woman who could make him happy, the only one 
in the world. He will prove to me that I am a unique being, having no counterpart 
anywhere on earth.” 


As citizens, men act in a seLF-less manner, incapable of really accepting 
themselves or others. They are only able to accept their own ways, products, or 
the reinforcement they receive, and these are all they are capable of giving others. 
This behavior is most evident in the process of overprotection of the child as it 
occurs in some families. The parents often try to live through the child a life 
which they have themselves been denied. They are enrapt in their child’s success 
or failure, his achievements, rather than in him. Two films have presented this in 
recent years. “That's My Boy” parodies the problem in the setting of a college 
atmosphere. “The Picture of Dorian Gray,” taken from the book by Oscar 
Wilde,’® indicates how an older man may direct the life of a youth along channels 
which he, the elder, would himself be afraid to take. Ov erprotection is a form of 
rejection of the individual which stems from a fallacious concept of self. 


The se_r of an individual is not to be confused with his personality, his 
P 
roles, or any combination thereof. By ersonality we mean that overall uality 
q 
possessed by an individual which enables him to control, regulate, and evaluate 
his intrapersonal and interpersonal behaviors. 


As so defined, one’s seLF is not liable to acceptance, or rejection, by others. 
Because one’s SELF does not enter into such a barter. An individual’s sELF is 
his unique human individuality. We value him because he is an integral part of 
the human community, a member of the human species. Asa hamen he is un- 
bounded by time (history) or space (geography ). Any conception of the human 
community less than that which embraces man in all his periods, places, and stages 
of dev elopment i is insufficient. This is his greatest value, and is all that is necessary 
for him to be seLF-acceptant and for us to accept him. This concept of accept- 
ance is based upon the fact that the individual 1s (the Sein, the fact of being a 
a human), and is not based upon what he BECOMES (the Werden, the fact of 


becoming something ). 


Roles and attitudes bear acceptance or rejection (in the traditional sense of 
these words). We may praise the benevolent act and punish the act of theft, but 
humans ought not to be judged as either donors or thieves. Personality may be 
subject to similar behavior. We may conduct therapy with a person in order to 
assist him in achieving a more healthful personality. But the unique human 
individuality, the seLF of the individual must remain apart from such a process. 


The only place to break the chain of events described in the first part of this 
paper is at the beginning. Otherwise our criticisms are shallow and serve to per- 


* New York: Boni and Liveright, 1918. 
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petuate parts of a system which is founded upon a misconception. We must insist 
upon a divorce of self, the given, from role, that which one has to prove, in theory 
as well as in practice. A theory of adjustment, therapy, or change, whether per- 
sonal or social, which is predicated on the identity of self and role, attitude, or 
personality is destined to contribute toward greater sickness than it pretends to 
cure. The social scientist must not serve to perpetuate the very difficulties he sets 
out to change. 


Ideas have consequences. The following paragraphs will demonstrate the 
results of these different concepts of self-acceptance in terms of personality and 
social behavior. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DIFFERENT SELF-CONCEPTS 

We have shown that our current concept of self-acceptance allows for grave 
consequences in view of the movement of persons within and between groups. 
There is great evidence to support the conclusion that this traditional consider- 
ation of self-acceptance lies at the heart of psycho-social- -political developments 
anathema to democracy. And although threatening to democr: acy we find many 
persons and societies which are nominally democratic caught in the throes of 
these very developments. Modern w riters are prone to explore and elaborate 
systems of antidemocratic behavior, authoritarian personality, or directedness 
which stems from ademocratic sources. We insist upon a formal positive con- 
sideration of democratic character. Let us briefly review these developments and 
see how they are related to present theory. 


Traditional “individualism” offers “self-acceptance” to the individual who is 
able to grab it. His ability to secure it is based upon his biological heritage, his 
socio-economic birth status, and his state of health. He may, however, lose ev ery- 
thing on the same — for which he attempts to gain more self- -acceptance. 
This concept of self-acceptance is determined by material gain and acquisitive 
behavior. As long as the standards of gain remain constant, and his ability to 
acquire is constant, he may reflect a measure of self-acceptance. Self- -acceptance 
in this system is a function of material gain and the control over the physical 
environment. The self becomes attached to objects, goods, things, ideas, tools; 
therefore, any challenge to these objects or materiel is a threat to one’s self- 
acceptance. The self is lost in things. Machines govern men, for the trade of self- 
acceptance is one-way, man’s self depends upon the machine. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson emphasizes this problem in his own way in the Ode Inscribed to W. H. 
Channing, “The horseman serves the horse, the neatherd serves the neat, the mer- 
chant serves the purse, the eater serves his meat; ‘tis the day of the chattel, web 
to weave, and corn to grind, things are in the saddle, and ride mankind.” In Sel/f- 
Reliance he has this to say, “Speak what you think now in hard words and tomor- 
row speak what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict every 
thing you said today.” In such a society people do not “keep up with the Joneses, 
but with the Jones’ things. That is to say, other people are not considered as 
individuals, but as objects, performers, things. We might better refer to “owner- 
acceptance,’ ’ for it is the fact that one ow2s which we accept. Leo Lowenthal'® has 





*“Biographies in Popular Magazines,” in Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Alfred H. Stanton, ed., 
Redio Research. 1942-43, New York: Duell, Sloan, and Pearce, 1944 
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commented upon the shift from producing to consuming roles in American 
fiction. The important consideration should be that both of these roles are object- 
centered and not based upon the intrinsic worth of the individual. 


Traditional “groupism,” the essence of the majority of this paper, is an 
attempt to gain self- -acceptance via other- ~acceptance. We may do better to refer 
to this phenomenon as “citizen-acceptance,” for we do not accept the individual 
but rather his roles and attitudes which reflect his group affiliations. In fact, we 
have elevated the idea of “group” to the place of a super-human, super-organic 
construct which governs men. In such a system we classify men by the groups to 
which they do or do not belong. The managerial personality suggested by James 
Burnham" is such a characterization. A similar reflection of this conception may 
be seen in the idea of the ‘ ‘good group member” which is current in the writings 
of some of the Lewinian authors. 


Traditional “situationism” allows the individual a measure of self-acceptance 
to the degree to which he behaves in accordance with prescribed ritual. The 
dimensions of time and place establish the individual’s self-acceptance. When he 
performs in accord with the correct prescription in terms of the situation he gains 
self-acceptance. He is able to make a judgment of his self quite thoroughly with- 
out reference to the influence of others, for he is taught that which is correct in 
the situation and may evaluate his own behavior in light of the degree to which 
he approximates the correct manners. We might express this as “ritualist-accept- 
ance” for it is by his being able to behave in terms of the prescribed behavior of 
the time-place situation that the individual finds reason to accept himself. 


In Japan the stress laid upon performing the tea ceremony is to do it as it 
should be done, has been done, and will forever be done. No added flourishes are 
wanted, and if present are treated as errors. The ceremony has an existence apart 
from time. Other behaviors in Japan portray similar attitudes. The child learns 
body control early in life. His first language lessons concern respect language 
which enables him to “find his proper place” in the world. One is assured of 
security as long as he responds correctly to the situation."* 


These three types have been touched upon earlier in the characterologies of 
Liu Shao’® and David Riesman* (pp. 25-6). Of the individualists, Liu Shao may 
be interpreted as saying they are “men who have merit and boast of it, men who 
are worthy and like to over-top others, and men who are strict both toward 
themselves and others.” The groupists might be said to be “men who have no 
merit and are proud, men who are foolish and like to be victorious, and men who 
are easy on themselves and strict toward others.” “Men who have great merit 
and do not boast of it, men who are w orthy and can yield, and men who are 
strict toward themselves and broad toward others” may be said to typify the 
situationists. Riesman would see the individualist as a person bothered by guilt, 
the groupist by anxiety, and the situationist by shame. Neither author suggests 
the character of the democratic person. However, both imply many of the ideas 


* The Managerial Revolution, New York: John Day, 1941. 

* Benedict, Ruth. The Chrysanthemum and the Sword, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1946. 

* Shryock, J. K. The Study of Human Abilities: The Jen wu chib of Liu Shao, American 
Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., 1937, pp. 93-94. 

” The Lonely Crowd, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1950. 
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suggested here. They further imply that the democrat is free to behave without 
the stimulus of tension, and that his behavior is also non-tension productive. 


These behaviors which have been described above have one common thread, 
the individual must act, or should act in a particular way in order to enhance his 
self-acceptance. How he “ought” to act is prescribed by forces external to himself. 
There is no internal “ought” ‘established. Therefore, ethics and morality lie in the 
system of externa! acceptance of self and not within the individual. He is not 
moral or ethical, rather he acts morally or ethically. Morality and ethics lie in the 
process of becoming rather than in being. To quote Lao Tse,*' “The way to do 
is to be.” 

The traditional individualism, groupism, 
discussed i impose external authority upon the person in the automaton response to 
which he receives a fleeting ‘ ‘shot” of self- acceptance (as it is defined in the 
particular system). Habituation to such external authority enslaves the individual 
to reliance thereon, and inhibits the possibility of developing authority within the 
individual. Furthermore, the absence, deterioration, or relaxation of external 
authority leaves an individual devoid of ethics, morals, and self. The relaxation of 
controls results in the expression of extreme tension. Sometimes in personal break- 
down and sometimes in anti-social behavior. The inability of educators to answer 
this challenge has resulted first in the so-called “‘traditiona!” school based upon the 
“three R’s”; second, the child-centered school; and third, the group-centered 
school. “Does authority rest in books, or in the child, or in the group of which he 
is a part?” is the question asked. Under any of these three conditions, sans book, 
sans internalization of norms (socialization), sams group, tension results. Each of 
these controls is externally oriented; the removal of that orientation, or its weak- 
ening, leaves us with a ‘desocialized person. Under such conditions man goes 
from the immoral and unethical (since 7am is not ethical or moral for these lie 
in things, group, situation) to the amoral and aethical. Morality and ethics may 


not be bartered for self-acceptance! 


Democracy demands an individual capable of acting upon internal authority, 
and therefore reflects a self-concept more stable than that which may be gained 
in other societal systems. Fach man is an integral part of the human species, the 
human community, and as such has ample reason for acceptance of his unique 
human individuality, self, and the self of every other man. His judgments of his 
roles and his personality proceed without affecting his self-image. He may respond 
to stimuli arising from his individuality. from the group of w hich he is a member, 
and from the situation in a moral and ethical manner by mediating among the 
many possible solutions of the problem without having to ‘gain or lose self-accept- 
ance in the process. The internal authority which he expresses is that of the human 


community. 


and situationism which have been 


RECAPITULATION: SELF-ACCEPTANCE AND DEMOCRACY 


Present considerations associate the individual’s self with his role or person- 
ality. Role (or personality) has been demonstrated to be seriously affected by 
situational and group forces. Changes in group status or affiliation are equive alent 


to changes 1 in role. 


“Witter Bynner. The Way of Life, New York: John Day, 1944. 
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It has been shown that one’s acceptance of himself is similar to his acceptance 
of others. His self-acceptance is conditional upon the acceptance of his role. As 
he changes in role or group affiliation his self-concept is altered. 


Therefore, proposals for forming or reforming self-acceptance concern the 
development of the person’s role behavior. In the individualist tradition this is 
effected by equating the acquisition of objects with acceptance. The groupist 
tradition demands belonging to the group in exchange for acceptance. The situa- 
tionists offer conformity with ritual as self- -acceptance. Any proposal which treats 
self and role as identical must offer one of these three traditions, or some combin- 
ation thereof, as a cure for inadequate self-acceptance. 


But no cure may be effected. Objects, groups, and situations vary and 
take on new meanings. As they change in value they affect self- -acceptance. 
Internal movement and movement between classes seriously alter the status of a 
particular category. Moreover, no permanent criteria are available to the person 
by which he may adequately judge the value of objects, groups, or situations. 
Therefore, proposing another or a new affiliation is no way out of the dilemma. 
By this very act of reinforcement one may bet taking a deeper step into the morass. 


The identity of self with role or personality demands transvaluation. SELF 
is not role (or personality ) . SELF refers to the unique human individuality. It is 
the fact of being a human and therefore a member by birth of the infinite human 
community which is the basis for acceptance. One’s acceptance of himself and of 
others is predicated upon their mutual membership in the community of human 
beings. Self-acceptance does not grow with age or with the ages, nor ts it affected 
by geographical considerations. It is a constant, a given. Since it is unalterable, it is 
also unable to be bartered and exchanged. The picture drawn of acceptance in the 
first part of this paper and in the earlier paragraphs in this section holds for role- 
acceptance, but is meaningless in the discussion of the seLF in democratic 
society. 

It is to the discussion of democracy that we now turn. If self were to equal 
role, then the individual must accept authority imposed upon him by external 
sources: objects, groups, situations. Morality and ethics must reside in forms 
external to him. He may not be held accountable should these external forces be 
removed, he would only become aethical and amoral. Under such a system the 
task is considered to be that of dev eloping ever more efficient techniques for 
ensuring the performance of outside pressure. The ultimate is taken as having 
been reached when these outside forces are “internalized.” The word itself implies 
that these are not internal patterns but are internalizations of external forms. 


When self is not equated with role, the individual may develop internal 
authority. At the level of the individual this is the essence of democracy. By birth 
the individual is an accepted member of the human community. Likewise, he 
accepts others on this basis. He is able to behave with independence and with 
responsibility. His seLF-acceptance permits him the freedom to behave in a 
manner responsible to the human community of which he is an integral part. His 
acceptance of himself is given, not to be prov ed, and is evidenced in the inde- 
pendent and responsible management of his affairs. The individualist, on the other 
hand, while stressing independence will behave irresponsibly. Groupist behavior 

(Continued on page 271) 











AFFECTUAL PROBLEMS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


BY E. Z. FRIEDENBERG 


SINCE THE GREAT DEPRFSSION OF THE NINETEEN-THIRTIES—that is, throughout the life 
span of most students now in school or college—there has been a considerable 
broadening in the range of purposes of American education. This is apparent both 
in high schools and colleges in statements of professional groups, new offerings, 
and a changed attitude toward the extra-curriculum. In the formal offering of the 
college, new programs of general education have been a conspicuous dev elop- 
ment. General education, of course, refers to the part of the curriculum exclu- 
sively intended to enrich life and experience rather than to help one earn a better 
living. It is substantial evidence of our continued immersion in the Puritan ethic 
that this distinction between earning a living on the one hand, and enjoying life 
and understanding what it means on the other, should appear to nearly everybody 
as quite natural and even fundamental. But the fact that it does so appear accounts 
for the influence of the depression in diversifying educational objectives. By 
impairing the effectiveness of the college in its traditional role as gateway to the 
arena of personal economic competition, the depression diverted attention to other 
important educational goals. 


Pustic DISSATISFACTION WITH SCHOOLS 


The increasing scope of educational service, however, is certainly not evi- 
dence either of growing public confidence or of growing self-confidence in the 
schools. There is much dark public brooding over American youth and their 
destiny. The schools are worsted with increasing frequency in their protracted 
struggle with wie gene and legislative restraints, while growing clamor over 
juvenile delinquency and violence, grotesque behaviour and fads, shows dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of service being given youngsters by the social 
agency usually held responsible for their welfare. The sky glow ers and is streaked 
with evil, and the voice of Johnnie Ray is heard in the land. 


The alleged growth of juvenile delinquency in a particular region can often 
be demonstrated to be a statistical artifact produced from bad data, either to 
create a sensation in the papers or to cater to a w idespread climate of repression, 
by justify ing little acts of domestic tyranny or civic meddling. Nevertheless, 
there is enough juvenile delinquency, ‘and—which is far more serious—juvenile 
misery, to leave little doubt that the community, through the schools and colleges, 
is often acting at cross-purposes with its young. To some extent, this appears to 





EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG, an Assistant Professor of the Social Sciences at the University 
of Chicago, is presently on leave from that institution to serve as Ford Project Evaluator at 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. The present article points to some significant in- 
fluences of our middle-class minded schools, and the consequent intellectual and emotional 
implications for general education. 
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be a consequence of the school imposing on youngsters purposes which, good in 
themselves, are either inappropriate to some students or so presented as to conflict 
with and obscure the students’ experience with life as a whole, and enfeeble and 
distort his conception of himself. This will be felt by the boy or girl, of course, 
simply as shame, anger, fear, or despair. 


THE MonitrorInG FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL 


What youngsters must be taught and how it should be organized are very 
important questions. They are questions which have for some time aroused the 
intense interest of some very competent persons. Less explicity understood, how- 
ever, is one particular function of the American educational system which seems 
to contribute to these very difficulties. That function is to monitor and license 
the broad stream of American youth according to middle-class standards. This 
statement rests on the evidence of many and excellent studies of the social com- 
position of school boards, showing them to be composed almost entirely of 
middle-class persons; on analyses of the socializing process as it goes on in the 
school itself, as in Warner, Havighurst and Loeb’s Who Shall Be Educated? and 
Havighurst and Taba’s Adolescent Character and Personality; on H. S. Becker’s' 
several studies of the career of the teacher; on the unforgettable psycho-social 
analysis in David Riesman’s The Lonely Crowd; and on numerous less conspic- 
uous but equally unambiguous pieces of individual research. 


It is necessary here to limit my use of the term “middle-class” and identify 
the characteristics of the middle-class which make this situation a problem, both 
because middle-class ways of life have many highly desirable and valuable 
features and because, as Riesman has pointed out, American society is not really 
stratified as social stratification is usually understood; there existing no demon- 
strable policy-making, power-wielding upper class responsible only to itself. The 
essence of being upper-class lies in having achieved wealth, power, or prestige 
which are no longer dependent from day to day on a particular economic or 
administrative role. The great advantage of upper-class status is that you can 
neither be fired from it nor loyalty-checked out of it. There are shockingly few 
persons in this position today in the United States—far too few to run the show. 
Conversely, the term middle-class is here applied to any person who enjoys 
privileges, wealth or the use of wealth, or status inherent in any office to which 
he has no vested right and which may therefore be withdrawn at any time; and 
who consequently cannot feel these distinctions to be a real part of his dignity 
as a human being. The term is vot used to refer to a position in an economic or 
power structure, but to a state of mind produced by the anxieties naturally felt 
by persons whose standard of living and prestige are attributed to characteristics 
of their role rather than of themselves. 


This monitoring and licensing function of the school system is not, of course, 
peculiar to the United States. It probably operates less severely here than else- 
where. But it creates a unique conflict here because we are the only people 
accustomed to thinking of the educational system as a continuous ladder, open to 
all youth, and intended to eliminate none. It does, in fact, eliminate many, but 


‘A bibliography of these and other relevant studies is found in Becker’s article, “The 
Career of the Chicago Public School Teacher.” Am. J. Soc. 57: 470-477, March, ’52. 
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since all American youngsters have a legal right to a high school education, this 
elimination is the result of an informal combination of social, economic, and 
emotional pressures rather than of formal academic policy. There are therefore 
no defined structural limits to the kind of manipulation to w hich a student may 
be subjected in the middle-class mill which all must enter, and which grinds 
slowly but exceedingly fine. There is no point at which the student may insist on 
being himself and escape his judges by denying them jurisdiction rather than by 
defying them. It is likely therefore that he will either have accepted the mill, or 
rebelled violently and quixotically against it, or been broken by it, or decided 
coldly to use it for social mobility, or silane to it a universal authority and 
validity which it does not possess and wasted himself in a blind and long- haired 
revolt against its Philistine qualities, beating his fists petulantly against the pillars 
of society. It is less likely that he will have been encouraged, should be find him- 
self in conflict with it, to dev elop and preserve a value system of his own, keeping 
his character structure and self respect intact. And this is true not only of y oung- 
sters of underprivileged origins, but of the more independent and original 
regardless of their status. Telescoping two of Moliere’s titles, our school system 
frequently produces Le Bourgeois Malgré Lui. , 


Four ASCRIPTIONS OF Our NATIONAL CHARACTER 


This is not to deny the many virtues which we as middle-class persons possess 
—our admirable qualities, our dow nright zesty goodness. Virtues, however, by 
definition do not create problems, whereas our defects help to inoculate some of 
the clientele of our school system with certain of the followi ing characteristics: 


1. The syndrome called “other-directedness” and developed fully in The Lonely 
Crowd. An individual, to the extent that he is “other-directed” will seek his 
identity in other persons’ conception of him and feel about himself as he be- 
lieves them to feel about him. He will therefore be c apable of feeling shame, but 
not guilt; prefer popularity to affection; seek aesthetic experiences in order to 
be fashionable rather than for his own satisfaction; identify more easily with 
the authority of his schoolmates than of adults, seeking “adjustment” and “ac- 
ceptance” rather than excellence or achievement. P 

2. A feeling that it is terrible not to be ° ‘nice,” to get mad, or to show any hostility. 
Crippling in itself, this has two further bad effects on students. It may make 
them intolerably long-suffering; that is, they blame themselves for anything 
which anybody does to them, but expect to be cared for in return for their 
docility; or it makes them shrill--that is, when they do finally complain about 
being brutalized or pushed around, they act as if they were exposing villainy 
rather than attacking it or defending themselves against it. This aspect is most 
familiar, perhaps, in the behavior of left- wing student groups. 


3. A feeling that individual success is more important than participation in a pro- 
ject of common importance. This, of course, is one of the oldest components of 
American ideology. When combined with other-directedness—with which it is 
partially in conflict—, however, the social values of empire-building are totally 
lost and every contest becomes a popularity contest whose goal is to get a job 
or role which other people think is a good one. This feeling may be masked by 
the apparent collectiveness of Bohemian rebellion, but then the shrill desire to 
expose the badness of those against whom the rebellion is directed will usually 
block the co- operation necessary to any genuine collective action. 
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4. A conviction that all problems are really technical in character and that solu- 
tions to them are not only possible, but may be purchased and installed like 
refrigerators. This may first appear to be nearly true. Even happiness— perhaps 
the least purchasable of human experiences--may be brought within reach by 
psychoanaly sis, which costs money. But psychoanalysis fails those who feel that 
if they buy enough insight they can go on being their nasty unloveable selves 
and get by with it. Under this conviction happiness, peace, lovalty—all are a 
matter of know-how, and conv ersely, whatever evil befalls is a result of either 
incompetence or betrayal, and God help poor Mr. Acheson. 


This analysis could be extended. These four attributions to our national 
character may, however, be enough to suggest what education might help do; to 
identify the kind of experience w vhich must be dev eloped with each youngster if 
his capacity for responsible behavior is to be increased, and if he is to be encour- 
aged to continue growing all his life. The phrase “. . . . experience . . . developed 
with each youngster ....” is deliberately chosen as a declaration of allegiance to 
the philosophical position of John Dewey and the experimentalist school. The 
issue is put more vividly than Dewey ever put it by Rebecca West in Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon, when she asserts that every human being is of supreme value 
because his experience, which must be in some measure unique, gives him a unique 
view of reality; and the sum of such views is needed if mankind is ever to com- 
prehend its destiny. This problem of the unique reality created by the experienc- 
ing person is central to the four- point analysis above, since the four attributes 
discussed are undesirable simply because each denies the significance and auton- 
omy of individual human experience. Because we build our aesthetics solely from 
the experience of others, however expert, the arts do not make our leisure mean- 
ingful. Like the Thurber character, we know what art is, but do not know what 
we like. Because we deny the validity of personal experience of good and evil, 
with our very own anger and our very own joy, genuine political—policy-making 
—behavior becomes impossible. And if we must wait to be told what we feel, we 


cannot grow. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF GENFRAL EDUCATION 


The role of general education then becomes to make it possible for the 
student to be himself, and to realize that this is a full-time job. Not that demo- 
cratic society is functioning best when everyone does just what he pleases, or that 
it guarantees everyone the right to go to hell in his own w ay. Rather, I think— 
indeed, I think it has been empirically proved—*that no one can respect another 
person more than he does himself, and that one can only get to hell by taking 
somebody else’s way. But general education serves society “optimally by prov iding 
optimally for the exploration and acceptance of each individual’s own resources. 


This implies that a good part of general education must be intellectual in 
character, because to an empirically oriented people who live at a time when 
Western civilization has finally reached its culmination, or at least appears to be 
coming to a head, some of the most powerful personal resources are intellectual. 


* Provided, of course, one accepts as valid the philosophical reasoning of such authors as 
Erich Fromm, particularly in Man for Himself, and, more recently, R. E. Money-Kyrle’s in 
Psychoanalysis and Politics (New York, W. W. Norton, 1951). 
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Nothing contributes more to autonomy than the ability to analyze a problem, and 
sufficient knowledge of the past to use other people’s work and avoid their errors. 
The decision to include intellectual development as a major task of general educa- 
tion is based on a conviction that intellectual competence and cognition are very, 

very useful. It is not derived from the tradition that the mind is ‘the bailiwick of 
the “school, and intellectual development therefore its appointed and only appro- 
priate task. Anyone so strongly inclined to infer function from institutional 
history would probably also believe that drugstores should not sell automobile 
accessories and comic books, although, in our culture, that’s where you buy them. 
If so, then the American schoo! will probably confine itself to intellectual dev elop- 
ment only as a result of the rise to power of a pressure group which would also 
force drugstores to deal only in pharmaceuticals, completely depriving American 
vouth of a stage on which to act out their peculiar but valuable culture. Some of 
the more aggressive youngsters might work out a new relationship with the drug- 
store on the basis of the liking for narcotics said to be so prevalent among them, 
but the school would be utterly lost to them. No, feeling is as powerful a resource 
as cognition, to which it is an ‘indispensable complement, since disordered feeling 
makes cognition ineffective, impossible. or destructive, while intellectual dev elop- 
ment facilitates whatever emotive capacity is there and enriches and sharpens 
affectual discrimination. Therefore, I think the emotional welfare of students as 
appropriate a concern of general education as intellectual dev elopment. Certainly, 

it is as crucial to its purposes. What leisure have the anxiety-ridden, however 
much they may know of music and art, fun and games? And as to citizenship; the 
recent succession of scandals which has so embarrassed our government is almost 
entirely attributable to the inability of the offenders to feel like public servants, 
rather than to any personal dishonesty. There has not been an example of mature, 
competent roguery in the lot! 


Of course, having already attacked the misconception that all problems are 
soluble if enough money is spent on them, one must admit that there is less that 
the schools can do about the emotional than the intellectual needs of youngsters. 
Not because adequate psychotherapeutic techniques are lacking, or too expensive. 
That is only a matter of spending money. I think the real difficulty is getting into 
the schools people who chose to work there because they want to go into the kid 
business. Those who do want to feel that they must, but the whole process of 
running the educational enterprise is itself permeated by all the tensions and 
difficulties which have been discussed. So there never are enough secure. affec- 
tionate people who are not themselves anxiously mobile or highly other-directed 
to set the tone of the establishment. Efforts to be humane, and, for that matter, 
even Deweyite convictions become falsely “Progressive” and distort themselves 
into a horror of democratic ritual and determined, good humoured cooperation. 


For education is not autonomous. It is one of the power devices of the culture 
in which it occurs, and of which it cannot be independent. It shares the financial 
bloodstream and the pressure. This is not a cause for pessimism, particularly in 
view of the astonishing increase in social and political responsibility we have 
shown in the past few vears. But the school is, for better or for worse, a part of 
our culture; and education cannot be a bootstrap by which to pull ourselves to 
sudden and magnificent heights. 0 
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MY REFLECTION ON PHILOSOPHY 
OF LITERATURE 


BY STUDENTS OF GUSTAV MUELLER 


Fourteen students of Philosophy of Literature (Philosophy 130 at the University of 
Oklahoma) have contributed to this article. In their own intimate way they take the reader 
“inside” the course; and, incidentally, “inside” their own thinking and feeling. Their writings 
have not been edited and are reproduced exactly as they were submitted.—KE vitor. 


MY REFLECTION ON PHILOSOPHY OF LITERATURE shows a picture of changing world 
views with concommitantly changing styles in literature. These world views 
range from the central harmony of life expressed through the imaginative sy mbols 
in the Yi Ging, to the oppressive, too-much life in Hindu poetry, to the conflict 
between God and Nature in oriental literature. World views pass in cyclic 
fashion in European literature expressed in the styles of Homer to Petronius, and 
the Germanic myths to Hesse. 


During this course, we have analyzed significant examples of these different 
styles. To do this the inner meaning of the art form was sought in outer appear- 
ance, but the two were never separated— —an impossible thing in art. The body and 
soul are fused in the poem, through the poetic imagination. It is this which is 
common to all art, whether it is produced by an aristocratic society with love of 
life or by a decadent culture with no confidence in man. All of these different 
world views are expressed imaginatively in the fusion of body and soul; they are 
all perfect expressions of an imperfect life. Thus the poet, in his selection and 
treatment of materials into a perfect whole, expresses his view of his world. 


Art must necessarily be a true expression of the times in which it is created. 
Those qualities which are most meaningful to the poet find a place in the death 
quality of art. He is inspired unexpectedly by the things of his time and of his 


world. 


One of the most interesting aspects of the course to me is that it has dialec- 
tically united all of the seeming opposites in literature—the personal lyric and the 
cultural epic; the varied polytheistic Greek world and the threatening, willful 
world of the Hebrews; the harmonious life forms of the Chinese and the broken 
forms of Joyce’s Ulysses—all of these are one in the perfection of art—in Beauty. 


Without a philosophical approach to literature there is the danger of judging 
the art by other than aesthetic standards. Art cannot be judged morally—art gives 
a halo to the moral world, which doesn’t alw ays want a halo. Art should not be 
judged ethically—it does not reform, but shows the world what it is in the eyes of 
the poet under divine guidance of the muse. All of these attitudes make art less 
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than it is by trying to place it in one of the categories which it uses for its purpose. 


Whether or not the world is seen as tragic or comic depends on whether the poet 
visions man as confronted with an impossible task or whether he sees the world 
as incongruous, with an Ideal, such as the Polis in A ristophanes’ comedies. 


The logical reflection on the meaning of literature has showed to me the 
essential relationship between life and its idealization—fusion of Opposites into a 
whole—in a meaningful existence. 

—MARIE DAMM 


One could hardly reflect on a complete course without giving the main 
points which stand out in one’s mind and will remain as a lasting impression and, 
also, a few words must be said as to the attitude of the class and the professor of 
the subject. 


I was interested in hearing of the poet, his life and how he sees the world. I 
was interested in learning of the basic elements in a piece of literature. However, 
these are not what fascinated me most about the course. | thoroughly enjoyed 
hearing poems read in the original German and noting how sounds of the words 
give « an idea of what the work is about; whether it is love or hate, serious or funny. 
I enjoyed hearing of how the environment of a country can and does influence its 
world view and. hence its literature. For example, the literature of Judaism. 
E ‘urope and its authors were interesting, but to me, it was not as fascinating as the 
previous points. For some reason, the last eight weeks seemed more of a chore 
than the earlier weeks. 


I thought the text very interesting and the men discussed in it were well- 
selected representatives of their times; Dante, especially. The correlation made 
between his life and its surroundings and his writings was quite well drawn. 


The reports which were assigned were interesting supplements to the lectures 
and discussions. I believe there was hardly a student who did not gain something 
from these reports, something which he had not seen in his own ‘reading of the 
same material. It is impossible for one person to see all of the points in a piece of 
art, literature or music. 


I was quite happy with the professor. His attitude toward the material was 
one of complete interest. He, therefore, got his points over quite well with, it 
seemed, a great amount of interest from the students. 


I am quite happy that I took the course for (1) future reference in philos- 
ophy and (2) for my own enjoyment in reading. I have always enjoyed literature. 
This course, I have noticed, has rounded out my understanding of it. 

—RHEA INGLI 


I had just finished my philosophy of literature final and strolled over to the 
Union to meet Dale for a cup of coffee. 1 found him sitting at a table dwarfed 
with the many books piled high upon it and the chattering students who had pulled 
up numerous chairs around it. He asked me how my test had been. Above the 
hum of voices I answered him. 

“It was fine. We had to answer one question, ‘My Reflection on Philosophy 


of Literature’.” I think this was an excellent idea, for philosophy is the one thing 
all humans seek. Of course, I don’t think they realized it at times. The scientist 
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who identifies the absolute with his scientific discovery and then asks what is the 
significance of this in relationship to all else is philosophizing, for philosophy is 
an individual, a personal thing, that each human being seeks, therefore it is 
distinctly appropriate that each and ev ery one of us in the class write our own 
reflection—for each of us not only has gained a better understanding of the 
philosophical outlooks of different peoples in different ages, and in ‘different 
locations and how this molded their literature, but also seeing the different 
philosophies of these people in perspective has been influential in formulating my 
own philosophy. 

John who had been sitting next to Dale and heard the tail-end of the conver- 
sation turned around and had been listening intently to my last few words. “Joan,” 
he said, “I think you’ve got something there. | would like to know more about 
this course for ve got a few electives | can take next year other than my engi- 
neering classes. I might like to take this course you are talking about. What do 
vou think?” ; 

“John,” I answered, “I don’t think you could make a better choice. You're 
in the engineering school and therefore, have practically every hour planned 
which includes math courses and drawing labs. It is such a narrow field, and soon 
I find that the engineers themselves are thinking right along the same narrow lines. 
They believe that the only thing which is re al is the engineering school and it, of 
course, is the only thing that is logical. And philosophy—Oh, they think that it is 
a lot of hash and completely illogical. What has really happened i is that their minds 
have grown limited and narrow. Soon they will become immune to any thing but 
mathematical formulas. John, you must not let this happen to you And it won't 
if you take philosophy of literature. Your outlook will be broadened to take in 
the ideas which have formulated the literature of the world.” 

“But I’ve never read very much. How do vou think I'll get along in the 
course?” : 

“Oh, John, You definitely need to take this course. It will be an inspiration 
for you to read more. I know it will. Probably the reason w hy you haven’t read 
is that you simply don’t understand the significance of the book—or poem—in the 
time in which it was written, nor know the difference between style and form; 
vou simply can’t fully enjoy literature without this understanding; therefore you 
missed the wonder and delight and excitement that literature can bring. But it’s 
not too late, John, if you take philosophy of literature next semester. What has 
made me sick, was that I didn’t take this course before. You know I’m a Letters 
major and literature is part of my major. OH! I could have received so much 
more from my literature classes, | would have had such a better understanding if 
only I had had this class before. It would have been wonderful to have had the 
background of Renaissance thought and how it differed from Germanic-Christian 
and also from German Idealistic; to have had the right foundation for under- 
standing my Shakespeare course.” 

During the time of our conversation the table had become quieted and I was 
surprised that when I finished talking that I could still hear the ring of my voice 
clinging to the air. 

Mary Jane broke this silence in which I could feel minds sparking with 
action, considering what | had said, “Joan, I’ve heard w hy you w ould suggest 
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that John take the course, and why it has been beneficial to you. But what about 
me? I’m in the drama school. Do you think I should take philosophy of literature? 
I only have one elective course left for next year because I’m a senior and all the 
rest of my courses will be a North Base in the drama school?” 


“If you only have one elective to choose then you couldn’t do better than 
choose philosophy of literature. Of course it’s a shame that you can’t take 
philosophy of aesthetics first, then philosophy of literature, for you will see the 
relations of all the arts. Ann, (who was sitting across from me) ‘that’s what you 
should do since you are in the music school, for after you take philosophy of 
aesthetics and understand the arts in the relationships to form and style and their 
interrelationships, then take philosophy of literature and you will see how differ- 
ent world views show in all the arts. You will understand the significance of 
music as an art and its connection to other arts, if you take these courses. 


“Oh, I’m sorry, Mary Jane, if | seem to be ignoring your question. But really 
I wasn’t, for as a drama student I think you have the same problem as Ann in the 
music school; of thinking of your art as the one and only art, ignoring the fact 
that it has fuller significance when seen in the light of the other arts. Mary Jane, 
you can’t be a truly great actress unless you have the understanding that this 
class gives. How can you play a part if you don’t know the philosophical ideas 
of the artist, who is the representative of a society, who created the character 
which you are to represent. If you don’t know these philosophical beliefs you will 
not be one with the character. Therefore you will detract from the character 
and prove to be a very poor nage" Just suppose the little theatre next year 
decides to put on a Chinese play. I don’t see how you could do this with any 
understanding at all unless you have studied the Yi Ging.” 


Bill, who was a business management major also asked the same question the 
other three had wanted to know—why should I take philosophy of literature? 


“Bill,” I answered, “If all you want out of life is to get up early, go to your 
job, come home, go to bed, and then get up early and go to your job, then you 
don’t want to take philosophy of literature. But if you want something more, if 
you don’t want to be a slave, chained and bound to your job by wanting to go 
higher on the scale of success which would mean more money to buy more things, 
which would demand more money, and instead of counting | your blessings by 
naming the things you’ ve bought, but rather what has given your life a deep 
enrichment from enjoyment through understanding— then take philosophy of 
literature. 


“I, personally, am so glad that I had the opportunity of this course. After 
I’m married, I certainly will not stop reading. In fact, I’ve already made out a list 
of what I want to read. I may not remember certain minute studies I had in other 
classes on certain words and phrases, but I will never forget the different world 
views that gave birth to different literary works. This course will forever add to 
the enrichment of my life and that of my home.” 
—JOAN JOHNSON 


To be perfectly frank and honest I believe this course is very beneficial to 
anyone who is interested in doing some serious work in the literature of the 
world—and such serious study cannot be rewarded without at least a glimpse of 
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the philosophies governing and lying behind this literature. Although there is a 
great deal which I was unable to understand, I feel that I have profited by even 
being exposed to such a study. For example, until this semester | was completely 
oblivious to even the existence of one of the most interesting literary works that 
I have ever come in contact with—the y1 Ginc—and where else besides in this 
course could I have met this book and gained even the limited knowledge that 
I have of it now? 


On reflecting over the content of the course, it seems to me to be divided 
into two great divisions. The first division is “Imagination—the internal aspect of 
Art;” the ‘second division is “World View—the external expression of art.” As to 
the first division, I have been aware for some time that some force uncommon to 
the layman was present in the artist enabling him to create from something 
abstract a work which can be enjoyed by all mankind. But after the explanation i in 
class of poetic imagination I feel that I have at least a little know ledge of what is 
behind the artist driving him to create. 


As to “World View” I knew nothing about the general literature of the 
world (as I have been only slightly exposed to Greek literature and a little more 
extensively to English, Spanish and Latin-American). | only hope that I can retain 
what I have learned of the Chinese, Hindu, \lohammedan and Germanic philos- 
ophies—aspects of cultures completely foreign to me—and the techniques and con- 
tents of their literature. 


You asked for honest and personalized comments upon the course and I have 
tried to write this as I would tell it to you. I know that there is much that you 
have expected me to learn and that I have not been able to grasp—but you are a 
very difficult person for me to understand, Dr. Mueller, for you are as much 
more a poetic person than I can ever hope to be—or even to understand. Maybe 
someday, through the realization of my own shortcomings, I will be able to 
establish a position for myself in the philosophical and artistic world. Right now 
I seem to be groping blindly i in the dark. 


(I hope you won’t fee] that this last section of my paper is just politics for 
a grade—but you asked (me in particu! lar) for an honest opinion, and since I have 
this excellent opportunity to express my self, | decided to take advantage of it.) 


Thank you. 
—MARIAN KUTCH 


First, some general comments on the subject matter of the course. I feel that 
the course attempted to cover too much ground, and I would have preferred that 
we remain closer to the material in the text. I was very much interested in the 
comparisons of the world-views of the Chinese, Hindu, and Oriental cultures, and 
I would like to see a course offered on this material, but I feel that we didn’t do 
it justice in the amount of time spent on this aspect of the course. The last chap- 
ters in the text were covered very hurriedly, and I don’t think there was time 
enough to properly digest the context of these chapters; since they covered 
periods which I was particularly interested in, | was disappointed in our treatment 
of them. 

Secondly, I would like to comment on the technique used. I am very much 
in favor of a course, particularly in philosophy and literature, which attempts a 
synthesis and evaluation of the history of a certain subject. I feel that too often 
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we tend to become so “wrapped up” in certain particulars that we lose our 
perspective, become provincial and narrow-minded. When we do have an op- 
portunity to see things comprehensiv ely, and from an ov er-all point of view, I 
feel that this is a real accomplishment i in education. I think that this course is an 
attempt to do that, and that is the reason I enrolled in it. I greatly favor the tech- 
nique of having the student make his own cultural comparisons, and | think that 
the real measure of achievement in such a course is the student’s ability to do this. 
I feel that I have learned more from preparing the papers assigned than from any 
other aspect of the course, and I would certainly recommend ‘the emphasis placed 
on this type of research. | have read Faust before, but I find that I didn’t really 
understand what it had to say until I tried to understand the man and the world- 
view behind it. This course has performed an enormous service to me in both my 
understanding of and interest in literature. I am also highly in favor of the tech- 
nique of taking representative sections from books and analy zing them in class as 
to their content, style, and form. This performs the same function as the outside 
reports, though possibly not as comprehensively, and one is able to work with the 
literature itself, rather than with merely the essential elements abstracted from it. 
I would favor the student’s doing this analysis, or at least his leading the discussion, 
because he would profit more from it in this w ay. 


In conclusion, I would like to say that I feel courses such as this perform a 
unique function in education, at least on this campus, in enabling the student to 
exercise and develop his powers of creative imagination and interpretation. I 
think that this is an aspect of modern education which is for the most part ignored 
by our intensely practical-minded educators, and this fact has contributed to the 


sterility of American culture. 
—CHARLES MAHONE 


I entered Philosophy 130 to further my thinking in aesthetics and to have a 
natural sequence of the study of beauty. 


The most interesting things to me in this class were the comparisons. I had 
studied Job in a Bible class and I became very interested in the Ancient Hebrew 
mind. It was delightful to contrast this mind with the mind behind the Prome- 
theus legend. It opened a whole world of material especially as to the thoughts 
and actions of Prometheus. I cut and cut on my paper until I wound up with an 
illustration and a series of comparisons and contrasts. We could have spent the 
entire semester on this one topic. 


More than this, I enjoyed the fall of Faust and Prospero—rather the study of 
the fall! I wondered at first how I would be able to think of enough to talk about, 
and again I cut and cut on my paper until I had it in concise form. 


The frustrating thing about philosophy of literature is the time element. If 
the course lasted two years, we could really get into the meat of the thing! I felt 
as if I were just getting into a thing when we were preparing to move on. 


It is amazing to study literatures and notice the striking similarities of 
writings centuries apart. For example, the styles of Petronius and James Joyce. I 
wish we could have studied the utysses of Joy ce with the Greek interpretation. 
Through that comparison the entire picture presented in this class would be 
framed. I was rather disappointed that we didn’t get into the modern more fully, 
but time went on in its usual pace. 
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The most important reflection I could make on this course is “reflection,” 
itself. It was so nice to enter this class three times a week and reflect. We hurry 
along so much that we just don’t dust off that literary masterpiece and reflect on 
it. It’s so easy to fall into a book once you sit down. I feel that we really reflected 
on so many “world thoughts and w orld views that we will alw ays remember this 

ractice of reflection in all our reading. | didn’t know that comparisons could be 
so fruitful—that one could think for hours late at night and seem to recapture 
something lost long ago. I was reading a squib of Coleridge’s last night and I found 
that it could be compared with a line from ODE ON MORNING OF CHRIST’S NATIVITY, 
a line in a beautiful ode from the Bible and a passage from ParRapisE Lost. I will 
always enjoy comparisons of world views and I feel that this is the most important 
thing I learned in this course. 


It also astounds me that men’s minds produce literature. It doesn’t just come, 
but is “worked out” and completely “thought through.” We discussed one day 
an author who stayed up all night writing, printing in the morning and then 
completely revising it. Literature is work, real work, but the philosophy of 
literature is pleasure, real pleasure. The exercise of the mind is not work at all—we 
have fun thinking about the works of the “workers.” 


I still find many questions bothering me, but I also have some answers. So 
we leave this course—knowing more than we did in January, but with more 
questions due to our gained knowledge. | hope | will always be sensible enough 
for reflection so I will not let time catch me with an empty mind. 

—LUANNE MOON 


The Philosophy of Literature has the merit, in common with all philosophical 
study, that leads one to know, and in this case read, and at the same time being 
aware of knowing and reading. In previous literature courses, I’ve been assigned 
books to read, interpret, and evaluate as to the author’s purpose, characters, etc.— 
the historical approach. These automatic assignments are quickly forgotten, but 
the Philosophy of Literature has correlated the sum of my reading and I plan to 


grow in understanding with this philosophical outlook in literature. 
Z 


To be able to judge a book from the viewpoint of the man who wrote it is 
worth a great deal. In this course I’ve learned to tell by style, form, and content 
how an author is producing the temperament of his times, and how he himself 
is a product of these beliefs. Before now, it was as if I was admiring a facet of a 
diamond without realizing there were other surfaces and havi ing no suspicion of 
the entirety. 


When I read I merge myself into another person’ s world, real or imaginary, 
and the more I know, the more completely I enjoy and appreciate. 


These are the only notes I’ve never put away; they’re like a reference book 
of understanding. I could never evaluate your introduction to the yI GING. 
The more I read it, the more I wish to. Besides the factual material of this class, 
you've given me a stimulus to examine what I think of a work of art as I read, 
see or hear it, at the time I’m enjoying it. Also a desire to examine and re-examine 
my conclusions. Most of all I’ve learned dissatisfaction with myself as a static 
individual. Thank you. 

—MARTHA MORRIS 
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I was taken unawares by Philosophy 1 oe expected the course to cover the 
principal philosophers of history and receiv ad quite a shock when I found myself 
involved in the course on as serious an object of study as the text. I had planned 
to take only one course in philosophy; but | discovered that this was an im- 
possibility. 

Philoso hy of Literature has been a wonderful further experience in this 
whole (it can’t be called a field). It seems to me that the wanting to know “why” 
is the only thing that makes a man divine. I’ve always enjoy ed reading, but this 
course has opened an entirely new meaning to me, and has proved that art is a 
realm for deeper study than the simple artistic study. Before, the characters of 
great works seemed to live. Now, the artist himself lives. It’s fine enough to see 
what an author has said, but his works take on a deeper meaning if one sees why 
he has said it. If a satirist or a naturalist strikes out at life or views it in despair, 
I might be tempted i in time of stress to agree—without this course. But they and 
their age saw themselves as failures or powerless figures: can I accept these views 
when I now realize that I will be showing a lack of faith not in others, but in 
myself? 


Before, I had learned that the meaning of art lay in its universal applications. 
Now it is possible to view these as universals of philosophy instead of art alone. 
Rather than seeing only the author’s artistic view point, we can see his philos- 
ophical outlook: this adds a richness to literature that is comparable to the uni- 
versality of all philosophy in comparison to the one-sided outlook of other 
subjects. 


I’ve never had trouble expressing myself in any other subject. It’s impossible 
to not see the vastness of philosophy when I am forced to try to express how it 
catches one up, the challenge it hurls and then discover the ideas I feel can’t flow 
gently from mind to paper, via fountain-pen. But this failure is what I like in 
philosophy: through philosophy life has a goal that can’t be reached, but can be 
striven for. The great writers of the past cry, “Here we have succeeded and here 
we have failed,” and their attempts help me to rise a little nearer the stars. 

—LEWIS MOSBURG 


The most obvious benefit gained in a course of this kind, and the most direct, 
is knowledge obtained according to the primary purpose of the course. This 
objective, as I see it, is the following: 


To understand, first, the nature and meaning of literature, or the poetic art: 
to penetrate into the heart of literature and there examine imagination, its source 
and its end, in all its manifestations. Secondly, to understand the poetic art as a 
whole, as an art, with its reason for existence and forms in history—the lyrical, 
epic, and dramatic. Next, this art of imagination is related to the man, the artist, 
and the rest of his world. We see that poetry, viewed in a larger sense than in its 
own nature, or in relation to the artist. is not only the individual sapreneen, we 
also a community expression, and on up to the embodiment of a world-view of a 
age. Imagination of a civilization finds artistic form as well as the lowest ievel of 
the individual’s conception. The human imagination has seen a significance in 
concrete appearance, and through the medium of the poet, has embodied that 
meaning in an artistic representative of what that form is thought to be. This 
celebration of “the world as spectacle”—for it is a celebration in that the poet in 
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creating a world is filled with a drunken enthusiasm, or inspiration, or Muse—this 
celebration takes place on many graduated levels of meaning. 


This last process, as presented i in the course, implies, naturally , a survey of the 
historical embodiments of poetic imagination as found in different cultural ages, 
such as the Oriental and the European, and their ramifications. 


If I were to answer the natural question put to me by a student of average 
ability, “What will I get out of it?”, 1 would not answer with the above, sum- 
marily, as it is treated. Instead I would tell him, in a more general way, and a 
more ‘significant way to him, that that which he would get out of the course, (and 
above the consideration of concrete knowledge in itself) is perspective: Under- 
standing the meaning of literature both as such, and in relation to the other 
meaningful activities and processes of man. Placing it in its true light of central 
importance in his life, instead of the usual “popular” idea of a specialized and 
thoroughly “impractical” and unimportant branch of “book learning.” Showing 
that the true man is more than an automaton, and has, when they are not 
atrophied, motives and abilities for the ideal of art; that when this aspect of his 
life which he is born with, is cultivated and brought to flower, he is inestimably 
enriched. | would try to make him understand that the true realization of liter- 
ature is the opening of a new door; that art, and especially the poetic art, is a 
fundamental factor in the soul of the human being. 

—LEONARD MOSS 

The essence of this study of the philosophy of literature seems to me to have 
been the correlation between stylistic form and the content of literature through 
the ages. To an English major this is an unusual attack on literature; although 
both are covered in literature studies in the English Department they are seldom 
(never to my knowledge) studied as dependent on one another. This study then, 
necessarily opens the door to new interpretations; one of the most interesting 
aspects of the course has been the expression of the world and supernatural views 
of the various ages and peoples covered. Being a non-Christian in a world (coun- 
try, at any rate) of pseudo- supernaturalists makes a person the attacker, not the 
defender. It is necessary to at all times express your belief in the false reasoning of 
Christians and of their singularly stubborn narrowness in viewing other beliefs. 
I have been tremendously assisted in my disbeliefs by the studies of this course, 
especially of the basis of Judaism, the supposed basis of Christianity. 

In attempting to understand the workings of the poetic mind it is necessary 
to disassociate the mind from the present traditions and conventions, and attempt 
to recreate the atmosphere of the original author. In so doing one may look back 
and see the fallacy of the presently accepted ideas. In a study of the Hellenic 
world view (especially the late Hellenic Epicurianism) the futility and absurdity 
of the present materialism becomes obvious. The “Preacher” in Ecelesiastes 
expresses fairly well the Epicurean idea (although a version somewhat debased by 
Judaism) and opinion of today’s affairs with his “Vanity, Vanity, all is Vanity.” 
The aesthetic value of every thing i is ignored in favor of the worship of the great 
green paper God. My opinion of literature coincides with the nineteenth century 
Carding] Newman’s opinion of a liberal education. He said in essence Know ledge 
is its own end. Literature, and the study thereof is its own end and no other 
reason need be, or should be necessary. In fact if any other reason is maintained 
then the study of literature becomes useless except towards that end. 

—JOE S. NICHOLSON 
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The great works of literature must be judged in the light of philosophical 
understanding. The restricted approaches reflected in the historical approach to 
literature, the analytical which considers technique only, the economic and 
sociological are insufficient without the larger and deeper considerations, which 
are the product of a comprehension of the world view reflected in the work of 
art. I have been sitting in English classes for four years in which the technique 
of Shakespeare was contrasted with the technique of Milton or the author’s 
approach 1n THE DIVINE COMEDY was compared with the same attitude in its differ- 
ent lights in Homer’s opessey. Such probing is, for all its intensity, naive and 
fruitless, without the larger view of the philosopher. Ironically, after many years 
of the study of literature, I find that only after this course I am able to ‘“‘see” 
the great works of literature. I have found the process, amazingly enough, not 
difficult but rather a new pair of eyes which are acquired by the growth of 
this new consciousness. The “pictorizing”’ world view of the Chinese, the stretch 
of immovable and impersonal sand with the illusive oasis of the Indian, and the 
divinely ordered and integrated worlds of the Italian Middle Ages were outside 
and far beyond any “eyes” I had ever had. My reflection on the PHILosopHY 
OF LITERATURE is that it makes impossible for the previously naive (and I be- 
lieve this includes all students) to continue in his naivete if he comprehends the 
central emphasis of the book and of the course. To put the attitude of my feeling 
of great achievement into one word, I believe | would choose the word “aware- 
ness.” This word cannot be applied to any of the restricted views of the literary 
detective. It is, rather, a sensitivity to the world view reflected in a work of art. 
So I now see that understanding is an empty and utterly meaningless word when 
applied to literature, unless it grounds its judgements in a philosophical compre- 


hension of the expressed world-view. 
—DEIRDRE C. PATRICK 


It is more difficult for me to criticize intelligently than it is to applaud, but 
in my retrospection I feel that there are a few points that if changed could en- 
hance greatly the worth of this course. In the “teaching field” there has been a 
great deal of discussion about and on the best approach—pedagogy. One group 
says that it is best to have an instructor-lecturer. Another group says it is more 
beneficial and fruitful to place less emphasis on a lecturer and more on reading 
the “classics” without wasting time hearing a lecture. Other groups say that it is 
best to combine the other two approaches or emphases, lecturer plus ‘ ‘books.” 
This brings me to the germaine point in this paper—your pedagogy. I believe one 
and all would reap ous if you spent more time on your “works” and interpre- 
tations. You are gifted as a “reader of poetry” as well as being a poet. If the future 
classes could be exposed more to your works and interpretations, I believe that a 
more tangible hold on aesthetics could be gotten. It is good to have a lecturer to 
interpret the works of others and to break the ice in difficult material and to mark 
a path through nebulous, ambivalent works. Even more so, it is good to have the 
author of the text interpreting and extending his own works, especially when he 
is very productive and profound. So, | believe you could spend yourself with 
greater merit by offering yourself in a sort of vicarious sacrifice to your class in 
ee 130. Material is much more easily devoured and retained if f there is 

“tangible” accessible lecturer in view of all the students. Then the AoA feel 
nes the work is not far removed or a product of past centuries that has lost its 
meaning in our “modern” age. I have always enjoyed and shared in your humor 
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and laughter. I too believe that gaiety is wiser than wisdom if that wisdom is 
divorced from laughter. Your ability to laugh and joke and see humor in seem- 
ingly insignificant things is contagious to the class. I enjoy your personal anec- 
dotes. | would have more of them. Unconsciously or consciously people seek a 
norm or standard of evaluating their worth, progress and potential and very 
often they will turn to their favorite professor. I realize that you told men once 
not to confuse philosophy with the philosopher. That is difficult to do. In you 
one sees an authority, author, poet, philosopher and happy man. You are palpable, 
“real,” “existential.” This helps the student to give himself to his work. You are 
not someone dead, forgotten and abstruse. A person in your position can facilitate 
apprehension, inspire and give incentives to emulation. From a pragmatic stand- 
point, you, as the Bodisat ‘of Hinduism and Budaism who has reached Nirvana, 
should remain “behind” as a stepping stone or coach or model or teacher, rather 
than leave the students to their motiveless learning which in turn proves to be no 


learning as there is no actual apprehension or retention without maturity. 
—NORMAN A. SMITH 


Since imagination is one of the vital (if indeed not the vital) element of all 
literature, the course began with a survey of the scope of Imagination—. Imagina- 
tion as both an intrinsic part of all world literature and a criterion of judgment. 
It is through the realm of the Imagination, rather than a world view that the poets 
of the world from all cultures, have their great similarity—and therefore one of 
the best means of comparing and criticizing “them. 


It is important to notice that Imagination was approached from an objective, 
philosophic view, rather than from a personal standard or a subjective day dream. 
Different cultures produce different types of Imagination which in turn produce 
a different world view. | feel that the vast amounts of poetry cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the type of imagination, It is Imagination which is 
the logic of the poet—without it, he is not a poet. 

It seemed to me as if the course were taught using Imagination as the organ- 
izing and powerful force. We worked with the Chinese yi GinG to stimulate 
our own Imagination and to see how a world view could come from the depths 
of the Imagination and bloom into a concrete, visual image in a work of art. We 
were actually seeing how the poet works—how from an inner feeling and insight 
he expresses his view in an image. 

‘To approach literature from a philosophic viewpoint, the observer must look 
to the symbols of the poet to find the meaning. Of course, the work may be 
perfectly formed and have nothing in this beautiful framework. In this case—and 
only by a philosophic, object reflection i is one able to see beyond the framework 
to the inner meaning. This was the yowerful force in a course in the Philosophy 
of Literature. We all saw that all literature is a symbol and only through the 
understanding of the symbol is one able to appreciate and judge. 

Many courses in literature take up some small, isolated phase of literature and 
learn that this period is noted for its beautiful similes, without realizing what ts 
behind the simile. A philosophic understanding realizes that this simile is a symbol 

—a way of seeing how the poet feels about the world. 

The crowning glory of the course was that it was taught with the poet con- 

stantly in mind. We contrasted the many different writings from the first liter- 
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ature up to the modern Faulkner and were constantly aware of the philosophic 
nature of the works—. The course was taught as the poet would want his work 
examined. Imagination was the leading force of the course. 


In comparing the world’s literature Dr. Mueller pointed out many interesting 
points of similarity and the trends of literature. One of the most interesting was 
the two phases in Western culture which were alike. They were each composed 
of the three phases—as the cy cle changed, so did literature. This vastly interesting 
generalization can only be obtained through a philosophic approach. 


This course made me constantly aware of the pitfalls the non-philosophic 
man can fall into. It gave me a great appreciation of the importance of reflecting 
on literature—and it opened further the realm of the beauties of the Aesthetic. It 
gave more power to the aesthetic life because it showed how the fleeting moment 
may be captured by a symbol and put into a work of art. Primarily, it gave me 
a basis for criticism and judgment which had not been fully realized. 

—DAN STEWART, JR. 


This course has, in one respect, been like all my other courses in philosophy _ 
it has left me standing, open- -mouthed, at the edge of a whole new world. No, this 
one does others one better. I’ve been shoved in, over my head. 


In the discussion of the transition from Oriental to the European world, we 
said in class that the main character of the European was the discovery of the 
self, of the “I” meeting things. This course was an exercise, and experiment, it : 
being European, in following out my heritage as a European. It is a new way, 
new method for searching. It also sy nthesizes other w ays because of the nature _ 
art, which is a perfect finite expression of an imperfect world. 


To study in the style of art the essence of a man, that artist, or an age was 
first presented to me in my first philosophy course. Jacob Burkhardt used this 
method, I remember, in discov ering the metaphysics of a painter. Only now do | 
begin to understand what he was doing—almost two years after I first heard it! 
T hat is one of the major wonders; | know that so long as I read literature this 
method of determining content by style will keep coming back. It’s as if I had 
discovered a new method for reading, or, indeed, had just learned to read. 


The one aspect of philosophy of literature that I liked best was the freedom 
of thought that was allowed—not allowed, but demanded. I discovered that my 
imagination was rusty, having been kept in strict bounds by the rigid limits of 

“scientific” class work for lo! these many years. It is the complete freedom within 
form, like the worlds within the limited lines of the v1 crc. Infinite possibil- 
ities are left open for future study. My regret is that I can have no more guided 
practice. - 

Personal participation, my participation in literature that I’ve read has 
increased. I stand unsteady now, less so than before, when I read because old 
methods (such as half-understood Aristotelian terms) have taken on new mean- 
ings, but I hope, in time to make my way to firmer grounds or values. 

This is another demonstration of what I’ve told before—there are many sides 
to existence, many ways of approaching. Now I know of, although it w ill take 
a long time of knowing to comprehend, a newer and fascinating way. 


—FRANKIE WILSON LJ 




















GREAT BOOKS AND MINOR PROBLEMS 


BY GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 


THE LAST FEW YEARS HAVE SHOWN STEADY GROWTH Of discussion groups devoted to 
the reading of the great books of western civilization. Under the auspices of the 
Great Books Foundation more than 550 new groups were started in the United 
States in the Fall of 1951, bringing the total close to the 3,000 mark. The Founda- 
tion is not alone in the field, but it is well-organized and cohesive so that it is the 
most important group working among adults for the conscious preservation and 
propagation of the cultural heritage. 


The philosophic basis of the program has been attacked by a variety of 
critics, including progressive educators, scientists and philosophers. I will not 
enter in this dispute here; instead I wish to shed more light on the actual workings 
of the program, and the discussion groups, in order to bring out certain weak- 
nesses which are inherent in the program while other shortcomings are the fault 
of the Foundation. This does not mean that the Great Books program is bad, but 
rather that it could improve if certain modifications were pay 


THE ProBLeM OF “LITERACY” 


One of the dogmas underlying the entire program is that the Great Books 
may be read with profit by every literate person. The bi-weekly discussion meet- 
ings are set up to encourage regularity in followi ing the assignments and to pro- 
vide for exchange of ideas about the books. The discussion leaders merely ask 
questions and goad the participants; the real teachers are the authors of the books. 
In their writings the advocates of the program insist that the “leaders”—admittedly 
a poor word for the two chairmen of the discussion—must not answer questions. 
Periodically they cite examples of poor leaders who are poor specifically because 
they try to correct a participant or because they answer questions. Teachers and 
professors have actually been discouraged from becoming leaders; the reason 
given is that teachers habitually teach and will try to usurp the role of the author 
of the book. It is in line with this reasoning that the use of secondary writings, 
especially textbooks, has been outlawed. The Great Books are considered to be 
self-explanatory. 


Along with the claim that the Great Books will benefit every literate person, 
the statement is made that repeated readings of the books will produce additional 
benefits each time because the reader becomes able to penetrate more deeply into 
the thought and nuances of exposition of the author. By literacy the advocates of 
the program mean grade-school reading ability;’ they explicitly ‘eliminate the need 





GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN is an Instructor in Education at the California College of Arts and 
Crafts in Oakland. In this article be discusses the actual operations of the Great Books 
Foundation, advocated by Mortimer J. Adler and Robert M. Hutchins. The “minor problems” 
inherent in the program turn out to be major weakness. Professor Arnstein is not opposed to 
the reading of great books but recognizes practical fallacies in the movement. 





‘Milton Mayer, “Life’s Reports; Great Books” in Life, XXI (October 28, 1946) 2. 
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for any formal education.’ This claim contradicts most conventional ideas about 
education, although due allowance must be made for the unusual person who is 
largely self-taught, a kind of present-day Lincoln studying by the light of the 
fireplace. (Lincoln, by the way, had access to a dictionary ) 


An example may illustrate how mere literacy is not adequate for an under- 
standing of a book. During a course given by the Foundation for future discussion 
leaders in northern California. a retired businessman came to his fifth meeting, 
devoted to excerpts from the Confessions of St. Augustine. He answered the i 

call, but stayed out of the discussion with the explanation that he hadn’t had : 
chance to read the text but wanted to observe the demonstration. After the 
meeting he admitted privately that he had read the Confessions all week but that 
he simply could not make head or tai! of them. He has since completed the train- 
ing course but decided to become a participant rather than a leader. His example 
is not alone and it adds more weight to the serious doubts which have been ex- 
pressed about the ability of every literate person to read the Great Books. 


On the other hand, a good case can be made for the charge that the better 
the formal education of the participant, the less suitable is the program for that 
person. Milton Mayer, with long experience in the Great Books program, admits 
this: “The college graduate is, if anything, at a disadvantage.’ Mayer’s reason for 
this is the allegation that he is “more timid and more narrow.” The real reason 
may be sought elsewhere. 


In order to give every participant an equal chance, the manual for leaders of 
discussion groups clearly objects to the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries and 
books other than the assigned text. The poe cogd realize this prohibition and 
they are quick to raise cries of “Out of bounds” if someone strays from the 
assigned reading. It is in this particular respect that ea college gr: aduate may get 
into dilficdkies. An example of this occurred in a recent discussion of Aristotle. 


Book I of his (Nichomachean) Ethics was assigned and the discussion quickly 
centered on the meaning of virtue. After touching on slavery and contemplation, 
the opinion dev eloped that a man must do something useful in order to lead a life 
of active virtue. lwo college graduares, husband and wife, tried to oppose the 
majority because they thought that Aristotle wasn’t using “active” in the same 
way as the group. Finally, in desperation, the wife read from her gold-tinted 
edition of Aristotle, turned to Book X and triumphantly gave Aristotle’s defense 
of virtue as a life of contemplation. The group ruled her “out of bounds” on the 
grounds that she was relying on an “outside” reading. 


‘ 


It is in this and other examples of reliance on “outside” know ledge that one 
of the greatest internal weaknesses of the whole program comes to the fore. On 
the one hand, the study of the books is meant to acquaint the participant with 
“first principles” so that he can “live in a real world of great ideas.”’ On the other 
hand, there is the aim of relating these universal principles and ideas to contem- 


2“What it Takes to Be a Great Books Leader,” a booklet issued by the Great Books 
Foundation, Chicago (1951). 

* Mayer, loc. cit. 

‘A Guide for Leaders of Great Books Discussion Groups (Preliminary Drafr), Chicago: 
Great Books Foundation, 1951. pp. 25-26. 
*“An Invitation to Thinking,” a leaflet issued by the Great Books Foundation, 1949. 
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porary issues. This second aim is the rationale underlying the whole program 
because its advocates claim that the ideas contained in the Great Books are 
applicable to our contemporary world. To apply these principles today, however, 
it is necessary to know something of current problems and conditions, based on 
knowledge derived from formal education and the media of mass communication. 
This factual know ledge obviously cannot be obtained from the assigned text. 


THE PRoBLEM OF CuRRENT ISSUES 


Whether first principles can be formulated or taught and whether the great 
books will achieve this will not be discussed here. Instead it seems necessary to 
point out the difficulties caused by the prevailing restriction to the assigned text. 
If adhered to, there would result a sterile dissection of a venerable text; if dis- 
regarded. either the better-educated participants will dominate the discussion or 
there will be a pooling of ignorance. 


A graphic example may be drawn from a discussion of Machiavelli's The 
Prince. Having established that the end justifies the means (according to the text), 
one of the discussion leaders promptly asked for contemporary examples. There 
followed a spirited discussion of the Soviet Union—a subject on which everyone 
felt competent—relieved after a while by a return to another facet of Machiavelli's 
views. When another participant praised Argentina as a current example of free, 
democratic rule for the maximum benefit of the people, she promptly was chal- 
lenged by a journalist who remembered the suppression of La Prensa. The argu- 
ment raged only briefly because the leaders managed to shift the discussion back 
to the text. The conclusion is clear, however, that factual knowledge of current 
conditions is necessary in order to broaden the discussion and to give it the 
contemporary significance claimed for the program. 


The required factual knowledge is used best where there is no disagreement 
about it; since most of the books deal with the humanities and the social sciences 
this happens only rarely. The college graduate. having been taught to be just a bit 
more thorough and inquiring (if he has benefited from his education), is likely to 
meet frustration time and again if the group will not brook an argument involving 
factual knowledge. As matters now stand, the more discriminating participant is 
subjected to some startling assertions which he is not allowed to contradict, or, 
if allowed to do so, he spends a good deal of time refuting particular examples 
instead of discussing the principle they are supposed to illustrate. Frequently this 
results in an abortive discussion during which the group fails to get to the heart 
of a writer whose final views may not even be contained in that part of the text 
which was assigned. 


THE ProBLEM OF SELECTION OF GREAT Books 


Possibly of greater importance is the vulnerability of the method of selecting 
books as great or not. Mortimer J. Adler, who is one of the most important 
spokesmen for the program, in defending his list of Great Books explained: “Tf 
Mein Kampf were as intelligently written as Marx’s Das Kapital, St. Augustine’s 
Confessions, Lucretius’ On the Nature of Things, Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations and Locke’s treatises On Civil Government, we'd be teaching fascism in 
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addition to communism, Christianity, atheism, capitalism and democracy.”® 
(Interestingly enough, he uses the word ‘ ‘teaching”). This defense is inadequate 
because Adler really is saying that Great Books are worth reading because they 
contain great ideas but that Hitler is not included because he was not an intelli- 
gent writer. In effect this means that a major historical movement, based on an 
influential philosophy, is being disregarded because one of its important leaders 
wrote a book not considered intelligent by Adler. 


While the omission of Mein Kampf is merely a convenient example to show 
the vulnerability of the selection, the rejection of this work could be excused in 
view of the aim of exposing the participants to the “shining thread of the great 
liberal tradition in the Western world.”* Two arguments are rather telling against 
this way out: What have Machiavelli, Nietzsche and Marx to do with the liberal 
tradition and how does the liberal tradition fit the definition that a book is great 
if it has changed man’s thinking for better or for worse?* 


One of the arguments levelled against Mein Kampf is that it is disjointed, 
even though it has changed the thinking of a good many men. The Great Books 
directors should not consider this a great disadv antage because many of the books, 
even the coherent ones, are read only in sections. The very authors that Adler 
mentioned—and many others—are read in abridged editions: Marx, St. Augustine, 
Lucretius, Adam Smith and Locke. (Also abridged is the Old Testament; the New 
Testament is not even on the list even though it is generally accepted as having 
influenced a few people). Certain other books, like Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s 
Politics, are read in sections: as much as three years elapse between the first and 
the second installments. In line with this procedure it would stand to reason that 
Adler could approve a few cogent excerpts from Hitler or some other fascist 
writer. 


What justification is there for the abridgments? Adler is emphatic in claiming 
that the Great Books are the most readable and those which most deserve to be 
read.® In view of the abridgments a likely conclusion would be that the Great 
Books are only partly worthwhile and that only parts—small parts at that—are 
readable. And if only parts are readable then the eliminated portions either are 
without value or the students must rely on a secondary source in order to learn 
the valuable contribution made by a classical author, valuable but unfortunately 
not understandable to the amateur. For that matter, if part of an author’s writings 
are not understandable, what assurance is there that the rest may be read with 
profit by the average man with grade- school literacy? If, on the other hand, only 
part of an author’s output is “great” why is it undesirable to rely on secondary 
writings and text-books for help in separating the significant from the insignifi- 
cant? 

* Mayer, Joc. cit., quotes Adler to this effect. Robert M. Hutchins, Education for Freedom, 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1946, makes a similar point when he refers 

» “pulp magazines, obscene literature, and Mein Kampf...” p. 15. 

‘Ben Ray Redman, “A Debate on the Great Books Program,” in Saturday Review of 
Literature, XXXTII (December 9, 1950) 7. Raymond H. Wittcoff, a member of the board 
of directors of the Great Books Foundation, uses a similar phrase, ibid. 

* Harold C. Gardiner, ed.. The Great Books: A Christian Appraisal, New York: Devin- 
Adair, 1949. p. viii. Hutchins wrote the foreword to this book. 

* Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book, New York: Simon & Schuster, 1940. p. 55. 
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Robert M. Hutchins says that “a classic is a book that is contemporary in 
every age.””® This is rather an unmanageable definition, if only because some ages 
are still to come—this assumption is necessary or all educational efforts are futile— 
and it is difficult to apply this criterion to books which were written only 
recently; they cannot be known to be contemporary for more than our own age. 
The implementation of this definition works out to the detriment of books 
written during the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. The reading list, 
as it now stands, is heavily loaded in favor of the ancient Greeks, the fathers of 
the Church, men of the Renaissance and the Enlightenment. The only twentieth 
century authors assigned during the first six years of readings are William James, 
Sigmund Freud and Albert Einstein.!! In view of their comparative nov elty , how 
does Hutchins know that these men will be ‘ ‘contemporary in every age”? And 
when the name of Einstein comes up there arises the question of just how much 
knowledge the average participant will gain from a reading of Relativity: The 
Special and the General Theory. 


That the Great Books may not be quite as readable as claimed has recently 
been admitted by Adler when he said: “Every group I have ever seen, every group 
of persons w ho have joined together to read and discuss the Great Books, do it 
very badly in the first two years. They cannot read very w ell. Their leaders can- 
not lead the discussion very well. And none of them knows what discussion is.”?* 
This explanation, part of a long dissection of the inadequacies of conventional 
ideas of adult education, seems like a cruel cut. Adler clearly says that there is no 
use in starting out in a group unless the participant is prepared to waste “those 
dreadful first two years.” There is little solace in his concluding admonition: 

“Remember that two years are nothing. Remember that the education of an adult 
involves a lifetime of learning.” 


THE ProBLEM OF REPRINTS 


There is much less excuse for another shortcoming of the program: the 
inadequacy of the reprints recommended by the Foundation. Organized not for 
profit, the program depends on donations, supplemented by the income derived 
from Foundation reprints, published by Henry Regnery Company of Chicago. 
The booklets are overpriced, specifically to secure some income for the program. 
It is almost mandatory that they be used because there are frequent references to 
the text during the discussion. These referrals are facilitated through uniform 
pagination and translation. 


The Foundation reprints have several shortcomings. Apart from the drab 
typography, they often do not indicate on which edition of a particular author 
they are based, or, if a foreign work, which translation is being used. Hamlet, for 
instance, includes a listing of the characters in the play, but there are no explan- 
atory notes, nor is there any indication of the version of the play being used. 
Inside the front covers of the Regnery editions there usually are leading questions 
which seem to have the same relation to the contents as the half-naked women on 
the cover have to the significant findings in an anthropological study. A typi- 





* Robert M. Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, New Haven: Yale, 1936. p. 78. 
“Group Discussion of Great Books,” a leaflet of the Great Books Foundation, 1951. 
* Mortimer J. Adler, “The Ends of Adult Education,” in The Gadfly, If (April, 1952), 6. 
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cal anachronism is found in Aquinas’ “Treatise on Law” from the Summa Theo- 
logic: ‘“‘Were the American Revolutionists right?” This is followed by the 
claim that this is a question “asked and argued by this book.” The same claim is 
made for the question “Why see sad movies?” allegedly “argued” by Aristotle. 


Another shortcoming of the reprints could be remedied. This involves the 
unfamiliarity of many of the names used by authors of the past. Any professor of 
classics would be revolted by the things done to the pronunciation of Thucydides 
or even Attica, pronounced, it seems, as if it were the Ithaca of New York state. 
The discussion leaders are of no help here because they are not expected to know 
more than the participants, except for certain questioning techniques. In view of 
the announced aim of teaching people to speak better, it would be a simple matter 
for the Foundation reprints to include the correct pronunciation of the more 
difficult and unusual names found in the texts. One particular discussion of the 
Peloponnesian war was handicapped and confused by references to the Athenians 
and “the other side” or “the enemy” until one of the speakers realized that none 
of the participants dared tackle the Lacedaemonians by name. He suggested that 
they could be called “Spartans.” This improved the discussion considerably. 


The attempt to let the writers of the Great Books speak for themselves 1s 
greatly hampered by the abridgments. For the reprint of Thucydides, for instance, 
the information on the cover indicates that the war lasted from 431-404 B.C.; 
there is mention, on the page carrying the copyright, that the book contains 
excerpts. As the reader progresses through the book he feels his way from Book 
V, Chapter 17 to Book VI, Chapter 18 to Book VII, Chapter 23, all properly 
labeled, but without any warning that several episodes of the war have been 
omitted. The reprint ends with the Sicilian campaign ( (415-13 B.C.) and the reader 
doesn’t even find out who won in the end. The addition of a simple chronology 
would remedy this defect while the inclusion of a brief biographical sketch of 
the author would help the participant when he is asked to evaluate the author's 
bias. It is one thing to be told by Thucydides that he is an Athenian; it is another 
matter if he is known to be an ostracized statesman. 


This discussion of the limitations of the Great Books program has not been 
exhaustive; it has merely touched on some of the shortcomings. They do not 
impair the intrinsic value of the program. Their correction, “however, would 


- 


improve this ambitious undertaking of the Great Books Foundation. oO 























THE DISTINCTIVE FUNCTION OF 
‘PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION’ AS A 
DISCIPLINE 


BY PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP 


GLADLY | COMPLIED WITH THE REQUEST OF YOUR PRESIDENT, Professor Antz, to read 
a paper on “The Philosophy of Education as a Discipline. ” But I must confess that, 
when the program for this session of our Society arrived, and | saw the title of 
my paper as it appeared on the program, | almost got cold feet. For, there I dis- 
covered that I was scheduled to dissertate on “The Distinctive Function of 
‘Philosophy of Education’ ”—“as Seen by a ‘Pure’ Philosopher.” To begin with, 
although I have been a teacher of philosophy for now 29 vears, | must admit that 
I have enough respect for the appellation “philosopher, ” to be quite certain that 
it is far from true that ever ryone who undertakes to teach philosophy (even so- 
called ‘pure’ philosophy ) ) by virtue of this mere fact is worthy of being called a 
“philosopher” at all. And when it comes to being a “ ‘pure’ philosopher,” —well, 
before being willing to have such an epithet applied to myself, I felt it at least 
incumbent upon myself to look up the word ‘pure’ in a good dictionary. 


A LisperAL LEXICON 


When I opened my new Random House American College Dictionary, my 
troubles and problems really started. Here I found no less than 17 different mean- 
ings given for the word “pure.” I reproduce those 17 different meanings here in 
part: 

(1) free from extraneous matter 
(2) unmodified by an admixture 
(3) of unmixed descent 
(4) free from foreign or inappropriate elements 
(5) idiomatic and unmixed with foreign elements 
(6) straight-forward; unaffected 
(7) abstract or theoretical 
(8) without discordant quality 
(9) phonetically: monophthongal 
(10) unqualified, absolute, utter, sheer 
(11) being that and nothing else; mere, such as in: a pure accident 


(12) clean, spotless, unsullied 


PAUL A. SCHILPP, Professor of Philosophy at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
is also Editor of The Library of Living Philosophers, Inc., publishers of numerous prominent 
volumes. His article was read before the Annual Meeting of the Philosophy of Education 
Society in Saint Louis, Missouri, on April 8, 1952. Professor Schilpp points out that philosophy 
of education is a legitimate separate discipline, but that this discipline has not earned the 
respect of professional philosophers. He hazards an informed guess as to why this is so and 
then proceeds to draw concrete and straightforward conclusions which, if followed in prac- 
tice, might enable courses in philosophy of education to achieve their distinctive purpose. 
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untainted with evil; innocent; chaste 
ceremonially clean 

free or without guilt 

guiltless 

independent of sense experience. 


was inevitable that, after making this 17-fold discovery, | should ask myself 
er I was a “pure philosopher” in any one of these 17 senses; for, if the 


answer to this question should be no, I w ould, obviously, be appearing before you 


false pretenses. Here is an at least partial result of my investigation; for the 
f brevity I shall lump some of these together, and ‘completely omit from 


consideration: meanings (9) and (14), inasmuch as neither the phonetic meaning 


of the word nor “ceremonial cleanliness” could possibly be applicable in this 
connection. 
(1) It does not seem possible for me to claim that my philosophy is entirely “free 


from extraneous matter;” this seemed all the less likely to apply to me in view 
of—what appears to be—a fact that there is 70 matter which is “extraneous” 
to philosophy. 

Nor could I, in the second place, claim that | am a philosopher who is 
“unmodified by an admixture.” In fact, it seemed to me that I had been and 
was continuously being modified by a vast multitude of admixtures. 


Inasmuch as I had no evidence of being “virgin-born,” I could not claim 
either to be a philosopher “of unmixed descent.” And even if this phrase were 
not to be taken as referring to biological descent, but rather to intellectual 
descent, I could still not make any such claim, for I am all too conscious that, 
even intellectually and philosophically speaking, I am “debtor to the Greeks 
and to the Barbarians, to the Jews and to the Gentiles,” to the Orient as well 
as to the Occident. 


On the fourth score, I am much in hopes that my philosophy is [at least rela- 
tively] “free from inappropriate elements,” but it is certainly not “free from 
foreign elements.” In fact, it is difficult to imagine what a “pure American phi- 
losopher,” entirely free of any admixture of foreign—British, German, French, 
etc., etc.—elements, would be like. I don’t believe that there is (or that there 
ever was) such an animal. 

Is my philosophy “idiomatic”? If so, what idiom? A pure Schilppianism, per- 
haps? Or perhaps, a Mid-Western (Chicago-brand) idiom? Well, frankly, 
I doubt it. Having learned more from Hume, Kant, and James, than from any 
other three philosophers, it is clear that those 3 philosophers certainly did not 
speak the same idiom. 

Is my philosophy “straight forward and unaffected”? I could not be too sure 
about this either. As a matter of fact, I should think that, if a philosophy were 
to be too “straight forward,” it could hardly be a “philosophy” at all: for, in 
order to be philosophy I should think it would have to be comprehensive and 
inclusive, to say the least; and such comprehensiveness is hardly thinkable in 
an entirely straight line. As to the “unaffected” part, I can only express the 
hope that, perhaps, this might apply to my philosophy. 

On the seventh definition, namely that of “abstract or theoretical,” I should, 
probably, not merely plead guilty, but—as a teacher at any rate of philosophy 
—I would be expected to welcome this description of myself and of my ways 
of thinking with open arms. However, even at this point, I cannot oblige, at 
least not in toto. There undoubtedly are aspects of my thinking which are 
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“abstract and theoretical;” but I am equally certain that my philosophy is, at 
many (if not, indeed, more) other points basically practical and concrete. 


(8) The eighth meaning of “pure,” namely “without a discordant quality,” at 
least appeals to me as a worthy aim in anyone’s philosophy; although I can 
by no means be certain that -or many of my philosophical colleagues—have 


been able to achieve this aim. 


f (10) Under the tenth meaning, I am very sure that I cannot accept any of the four 
e | terms given as in any way applying either to me or to my philosophy. For, 
u my philosophy is certainly not ‘ ‘unqualified.” I am sure that every philosophy 
is qualified, and that in a vast variety of ways. -—When it comes to the mean- 
ing of “absolute,” I’m afraid that there have been absolutistic philosophies and 
y philosophers; but, quite frankly, I am not one of them. In fact, the opposite 
S word, namely “relative,” would apply to my own ways of philosophizing 
iS much more accurately. —I feel quite certain, moreover, that I am no “utter 
philosopher.” Was there ever any such? ——Nor am | willing to plead guilty 
to being a “sheer philosopher.” (It might have been much more to the point 
to call myself a “queer philosopher,” rather than a “sheer” one.) 


~~ 





(11) When it comes to the eleventh meaning, which says: “being that and nothing 

else,” I am quite certain that this cannot possibly apply to me. For I am sure 

that | am many other things besides being a philosopher (if I am this latter 
at all). For example, | am very fond of good music (and not as an aesthetician, 

either! ); I love to read good books—and they need not, all of them, be in the 
field of philosophy; I used to enjoy a good meal and—occasionally—even a 

good drink; I am a husband and a father, a citizen and would like to be a world 


citizen; | am a teacher and an editor; | am an ordained clergyman; I am a 
German by birth and an American by choice; I am a Methodist by birth and 
} a Unitarian in theology by reason and intelligence; I live in a gold-coast 


North Shore reactionary and Republican community, but I am a Socialist by 
economic and political profession; and so on, almost ad infinitum. What 
could be more absurd, therefore, than for me to claim that I would be “a 
philosopher and nothing else”! Nor do I like the implication of being called 
a “mere philosopher.” Those are two words which appear to me almost to 
constitute a contradiction in terms! 


(12) The twelfth meaning says that “pure” means: “clean, spotless, unsullied.” I 
do hope I am reasonably “clean;” but, again, I am not quite sure just exactly 
what a “clean philosopher” would be like. If it means that he should “come 
clean,” then I’m all in favor of it. But, beyond this the term really has got me 
stumped. ——~When it comes to being a “spotless philosopher,” t really don’t 
see why, if the leopard has his spots, the philosopher should not be allowed to 
have his. I am told, moreover, that “leopards don’t change their spots.” Such 
a habit might have something to be said for it, even in a philosopher; although 
I really think that philosophers who, now and then, are able to change their 
(blind) spots are, in the long run, much more interesting. ——“‘Unsullied,” 
I suppose, means the same thing as “untarnished.” Now this seems to me really 
to be expecting a bit too much of a man who has been teaching philosophy 
for all of 29 years. Even the finest silver, I am told, gets tarnished long before 

such a lapse of time: in fact, they tell me that the “purer” the silver, the more 
is it likely to tarnish. At any rate, 29 years of being at it would seem to me to 
justify j just a wee bit of tarnish. Yes? 


(13) In the 13th meaning we are told that “pure” means “untainted with evil, 
innocent, chaste.” Now when it comes to the first of these 3 meanings, I can 
only say that, if my philosophy were to be “untainted with evil,” it could 
hardly qualify as a philosophy at all: for philosophy would seem to have to 
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deal realistically with the world as it actually is. --The second sense of the 
trio I have to reject outright and categorically: for the word “innocent” 
has the same Latin root as the word “ignorant.” And an “ignorant philos- 
ophy” is, obviously, a contradiction in terms. —Perhaps my philosophy might 
be “chaste”—except, of course, for the difficulty in determining, in that case, 
the sex of my philosophy. 

(15 & 16) Am I a philosopher “without guilt”? This is a difficult one to answer. 
For, unfortunately, the dictionary says sage gs nothing about: what kind 
of guilt nor: guilty of what? If, for example, I am a philosopher, then I am 
obviously guilty of being one. I am also guilty of taking your valuable time 
with this twaddle. I am guilty—oh well, w that’s the use enumer rating: for I am 
guilty of a vast multitude of things, attitudes, commitments, and what have 
you. 

(17) Which brings me, finally to the 17th meaning given, namely “pure” means 
“independent of sense experience.” This cannot possibly apply either to me 
or to my philosophy. For, in the first place, if 1 had no sense experience, | 
would have no other experience either. And, secondly, so far as I am able 
to make out, every kind of philosophy has had to make use of sense exper- 
ience to communicate itself. And, although I have to admit that there have 
been—and I am told there still are—philosophers who wish to do away with, 
deny, neglect, overlook, or otherwise relegate sense experience to a mere limbo 
of nothingness, it still seems to me that every philosophy has, in some fashion, 
had to come to terms with sense experience, even if only to deny its reality! 


The upshot, therefore, of my excursion into the dictionary can only be the 
conclusion that I am vot a “pure” philosopher. 


With this lexicographical discussion out of the way, we may now tackle the 
original subject given me—more seriously. 


I feel quite certain that, from any point of view, the task I have undertaken 
this evening is a foolhardy thing, not least of all on the part of a so-called pro- 
fessional philosopher. For, as everyone knows, there are no two subject-matters 
in all the world for which there exist a larger number and a greater variety of 
definitions than for “education,” on the one hand, and for “philosophy,” on the 
other. Yet, if educators cannot get together on the meaning and intent of “educa- 
tion,” and philosophers—after 25 centuries of philosophizing—find it impossible 
to agree on any definition of “philosophy,” it would certainly appear to be 
an absurdly hopeless undertaking to try to define the precise meaning, intent, 
place, and disciplinary nature of the hybrid of those two indefinables, viz., a 
philosophy of education! 


Permit me to begin this discussion, therefore, by disclaiming any oracular 
attempt to settle this problem “once and for all.” Nothing could be farther from 
my mind than such an attempt. The most I can possibly hope for is to trv to shed 
whatever light my own way of thinking on this subject may be able to produce. 


DEFINITIONS OF TERMS: AND RELATED THOUGHTS 


In spite of the already admitted difficulties in arriving at any acceptable 
definitions, I do not see how we could get very far with our task without a 
definition of our terms. For, after all, we are not interested in merely “beating 
about the bush;” rather I take it that we are anxious to clarify a field of educa- 
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tional operation in our minds, which would seem to me to be precluded so long as 
we refuse to define the terms we are using. 


For the purposes of our present discussion, then, permit me to offer the 
following definitions: 


By philosophy | shall mean “serious, comprehensive, and systematic reflective 
thinking about experience.” 


And education I shall define as “the process of guided development (growth) 
of the individual (and society) in his rational, moral, and spiritual capacities.” 


On the basis of these definitions, the philosophy of education would, then, 
be: “serious, comprehensive, and systematic reflective thinking concerning the 
process(es) of guided (individual and social) growth of reason, morality, and 
spirituality in man.” 


Can a philosophy of education, thus defined, be defended, first per se, and 
secondly, as a separate or independent discipline? These are the first two ques- 
tions to which I shall invite your attention. 


In spite of all the differences in specific definitions, it is to be doubted 
whether anyone, who uses the word ‘philosophy’ at all meaningfully, would care 
to gainsay the fact that—whatever else it may or may not be—philosophy at all 
times must at least be thoughtful rational reflection. 


When we come to the term ‘education,’ moreover, it would seem to me that 
it is just as clear that, if education is not the guided growth of the individual (and 
of society) in a direction of what can justifiably —that is to say, on the basis of 
rational evidence and rational criteria—be called human advance (or progress), 
then—again—I do not know what could, possibly, be meant by education. Such 
a notion of education, moreover, does not even preclude the possibility (or even 
the necessity) that some of the progress will have to be made by —quite frankly— 
looking backward. Even though it is probably true that, once consciousness has 
come on the scene in the evolution of life, progress can never again be thought of 
as automatic, but will have to be consciously directed and guided; it is, probably, 
equally as true that part of such conscious direction and guidance rests back upon 
an understanding of the past and upon the ability to learn both from past failures 
as well as from past successes. What I am trying to say at this point is merely 
this: even the so-called “progressive” thinker can afford to neglect tradition 
(and traditionalism) only at the expense of finding himself going nowhere from 
nowhere. That is to say, even (so-called) progress has to start from somewhere— 
and the ‘somewhere’ usually is where we happen to be at the moment. And, by 
and large at any rate, it would seem to be true that, at any particular moment, we 
happen to be where we are largely as the result of the impact of tradition! This, 
certainly, does not mean that tradition—any tradition—is ever to be regarded as 
sacred or sacrosanct in its own right; not at all. It merely means that any attempt 
to overlook or do without any regard for tradition is to be wilfully blind to the 
existent, given facts. Such wilful blindness to facts could certainly not be ac- 
Claimed as being ‘scientific.’ After all, the very first respect which the scientific 
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attitude requires is respect for facts.' I have interjected this entire discussion 
of ‘tradition’ here merely because the progressive educator so often is accused— 
even though mostly unjustly, | am sure—of being disrespectfully neglectful of 
tradition. And I did not want my analysis damned in advance by a fundamental 
misunderstanding. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION A LEGITIMATE DISCIPLINE 


If we are ready to grant the two broad definitions of ‘philosophy’ and of 
‘education’ as the lowest possible common denominators on which we can all get 
together, then it would seem that by a ‘philosophy of education’ we would have 
to mean not less than “thoughtful, r rational reflection concerning the processes of 
guided growth of the individual (and of society) in the direction of human ad- 
vance (or progress).” 


I admit unhesitatingly that this is such a broad and general statement as to 
leave the doors wide open to almost anything at any time—if not so broad as to 
say nothing (specific) at all. I gladly accept this charge. And I do so precisely 
because of my respect for both: philosophy and education! For, philosophy is, 
after all, nothing cut and dried. The history of philosophy, from the days of the 
ancient Oriental philosophers (5,000 years ago) on down to the present moment, 
has proved conclusively that philosophy is not just one specific w ay of rational 
reflection, leading to only one kind of conclusion, but many such ways leading 
to many differing—yes, sometimes even contradictory— conclusions. I am by no 
means meaning to imply that any one way of philosophizing is just as good as is 
any other way. I am merely calling attention to the fact of the vast variety, on the 
one hand, and to the desirability of this fact, on the other—if the door to human 
progress (even in the areas of thoughtful rational reflection) is to be left open. 


Exactly the same considerations apply to education also. If, for example, 
so-called “progressive education” were ever to become a fixed dogma, it would 
automatically be repudiating the very intent and import of the adjective ‘ pro- 
gressive,’ because it would spell the end of progress. Just like philosophy, so 
education also must, for ever, leave all possible doors open, if it does not wish to 
stifle the onward march of yu human mind and spirit. The moment it starts 
closing doors, becomes fixed, or begins proclaiming any infallible dogmas, that 
moment it will be betraying “es own nature of ‘ ‘guiding the growth of individuals 
and society in the direction of human advance.” 


However, what has been said must not be taken to mean that the philosopher 
of education needs be “‘all things to all men.” Just as any one specific philosopher 
is likely to espouse one type of philosophy over and above any others, so it is, | 
suppose, more or less inevitable that any specific philosopher of education will be 
more favorable to one specific philosophy of education above all others. This is 
to be expected. And his own personal preference is, of course, bound to come out, 
not merely in the particular philosophy of education he espouses for himself, but 
also in any courses in the field he is likely to be te: aching. This also should be 


*I realize, of course, that the word ‘fact’ is itself by no means unambiguous, but stands 
itself in need of philosophical analysis; but, I’m afraid that this is neither the place nor the 
occasion for such a detailed analysis. For our present purposes, we may take the word fairly 
uncritically, in its usual common sense meaning. This is not satisfactory, even to me; but, for 
the moment, it will have to do. 
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expected. But, if his is really a philosophy of education, he must, obviously, be 
able (at all times) to give “reasons for the faith that is within him.” Failing his 
ability to give such reasons, I do not see how his so-called “philosophy of edu- 
cation” could be dignified with the name of a “philosophy” at all; certainly not 
in the sense of the term as we have defined it. 


If these things be so, then, it seems to me, we can begin to see some light 
dawning upon the particular problem posed for our discussion. For it now turns 
out that the philosophy of education is just as much entitled to be thought of and 
treated as a separate discipline within the broader framework of philosophy in 
general as are such—universally accepted—subjects as philosophy of art, philos- 
ophy of history, philosophy of science, philosophy of religion, philosophy of 
mathematics, social philosophy, economic philosophy, political philosophy, and 
the like. Quite frankly, I have not heard any doubts raised concerning the legiti- 
macy of any of these ways of looking philosophically at art, history, science, 
religion, mathematics, society, economics, or politics; and I can see no good reason, 
therefore, for raising any doubts concerning the legitimacy of looking philo- 
sophically at education. In other words, if there is a legitimate place for any of 
these, a philosophy of education would seem to be at least equally legitimate. 


PuHiLosopHY OF EpucATION HELD IN Disrespect BY PHILOSOPHERS 


Where, then, does the hitch seem to come? Permit me to venture a guess 
which I frankly think is something more than just a mere guess. I believe that 
the subject is suspect because in the minds—as well as in the teaching—of many 
professional educators “philosophy of education” is nothing more or less than 
“principles of education” with a more high falutin’ name. And, so long as this is 
the case, educators should not be surprised to find professional philosophers look 
down their noses at such so-called “philosophy of education.” For—to carry on 
with our previous comparison—in economics, for example, no one would consider 
a course in the “principles of economics” to be a course in economic philosophy. 
As a matter of fact, all the courses mentioned in this connection above are only 
in the rarest of cases taught by professional economists, political scientists, soci- 
ologists, natural scientists, theologians, mathematicians, artists, historians, et alias. 
And when taught by such professional specialists, it is almost always undertaken 
only by scholars who have been well prepared not merely in their own profes- 
sional specialty, but in philosophy as well. In other words, it just would not occur 
to the average, say, experimental physicist to offer a course in the philosophy of 
science (1 know whereof I speak in this specific instance; for I have asked such 
physicists, on occasion, to give at least a single lecture in philosophy of science 
to a group of beginners in philosophy. In almost every single instance I have been 
categorically turned down by the respective physicist, with the reply: “Since | 
am no philosopher, I am in no way qualified to discuss the philosophy of 
science.”). All of the subjects I have mentioned—aesthetics (or the philosophy of 
art), philosophy of history, social philosophy, economic philosophy, political 
philosophy, philosophy of mathematics, philosophy of science, philosophy of 
religion—are almost universally taught by professional philosophers as parts of the 
regular curriculum in the respective departments or schools of philosophy. Only 
in philosophy of education this does mot seem to be the case. What is more, almost 
any professional educator seems to take it for granted that he is—as a matter of 
course—capable of offering a course in the philosophy of education: whether or 
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not he knows anything whatsoever in the field of philosophy in general. In all 
fairness, we should not be surprised if this sort of thing does not make for pro- 
fessional respect for philosophy of education as a discipline. The least one should 
have the right to expect of anyone undertaking to offer a course in the philosophy 
of education is that he should have something more than a speaking acquaintance 
with philosophy. Where even such minimal acquaintance is lacking, it would 
seem rather absurd to assume that the instructor could offer anything which—in 
the professional sense of the word—could be called philosophy of education. Yet 
we all know that this sort of thing is being done all the time. And here—or so at 
least it seems to me—lies one of the major (if not, indeed the major) reasons for 
the general disrespect in which philosophy of education is held among profes- 
sional philosophers. If, in the best Deweyan sense of the word, we wish to be 
scientific and objective, we can not shrink back from calling a spade a spade. 
After facing the facts we can begin to do something about the situation. 


Nor does it help matters too much, if—in our desire to unify the various 
subject-matters of discourse—we slur over significant differences between such 
subject- -matters by dumping all of them into the selfsame bucket and saying that 
there is no difference among them.? On that basis it becomes not merely exceed- 
ingly difficult, it becomes practically impossible to make out a case for philosophy 
of education as a separate discipline. 


Professor Kilpatrick i is much more nearly on the right track when he writes, 
“as a philosophy is to life so is a philosophy of education to education.’ For, 
inasmuch as a philosophy constitutes the theoretical underpinning for the prac- 
tical ways of living, Kilpatrick’s statement would mean that the philosophy of 
education becomes the theoretical underpinning for the practical tasks of edu- 
cating. As far as this goes, it would certainly be difficult to find fault with it. But 
I do not think that this goes far enough. For, the principles of education mz rv also 
constitute a theoretical underpinning for the practical tasks of educating. 


Rather, the particular kind of theoretical underpinning which a philosophy 
of education has to provide, needs—besides being theoretical, thought through, 
and reflective—also be comprehensive, systematic, and inherently consistent. More 
than that: it needs itself to be based on a coherent philosophy of life, of man, of 
society, and of values. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE TEACHER OF EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

In other words, I should doubt that a person who has not reflectively —— 
himself through to a consistent philosophy of life, of man, of society, and « 
value(s) could at all be expected to be qualified to teach a philosophy of ve tie 
tion worthy of being called a philosophy at all. And I am afraid that this means 


* If, for example, Professor William H. Kilpatrick, writes: “Philosophy, education, and 
the philosophy of education all alike aim at the ideal life...” (see Philosophy of Education, 
p. 32; New York, Macmillan, 1951) he does not seem to me to be rendering the cause of phi- 
losophy of education any service. If what he says is so, why use three ~different—terms for 
what he asserts is all the same thing, at least so far as aim is concerned? Even if admitting the 
common aim, it will be wise to keep other distinctions clearly in mind. It must be clear to any 
philosophically equipped person, moreover, that the phrase “aim at the ideal life” begs the 
question. For, from the standpoint of axiology, that is precisely one of the major issues 
to be solved: What is the ideal life? Philosophy, at any rate, cannot take the answer to this 
question for granted as if it were given in advance 
*Philosophy of Education, 9. 
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that only philosophically qualified persons have any business teaching philosophy 
of education. But this must by no means be interpreted to mean that only so- 
called professional philosophers should be allowed to teach philosophy of educa- 
tion. For it is certainly absurd to assume that only professional philosophers are 
philosophically qualified. It should go without saying, moreover, that philoso- 
phical qualification is also not, by itself, sufficient to - qualify a person to teach 
philosophy of education. It may be perfectly true that some of the greatest philos- 
ophers of all time—such as Socrates, Plato, Kant, and our own William James— 
were also great educators. But I do not think that it necessarily follows that, just 
because a person is a great or original reflective thinker that he must, by virtue of 
this fact, also qualify as an educator. It certainly is possible that a person may 
have very good and even original ideas, but be very poor in communicating his 
ideas to others. So that, if it is true that only a philosophically -qualified per- 
son should be permitted to teach courses in the philosophy of education, it should 
be assumed as at least equally true that the person undertaking to teach such 
courses should be at home in the field and theory of education, i.e., be qualified 
in education as well. This is expecting nothing more of the teacher of courses in 
philosophy of education than we expect of teachers in courses on, say, the philos- 
ophy of mathematics. It certainly is as unthinkable to let such a course be taught 
by one who knows no philosophy as it would be to let it be taught by one who 
knows no mathematics. All of which is, I suppose, so self-evident that I must 
apologize for saying such trite things. If. nevertheless, | considered it necessary 
to say them, this is simply due to the fact that I have observed numerous instances 
of persons teaching courses in the so-called philosophy of education, who 
frankly admitted that they were in no sense whatsoever at home in philosophy. 
As long as this sort of thing continues, | do not believe that the members of this 
Society can expect that the work in the field of philosophy of education will be 
W idely respected in the academic world. 


Bases FOR Courses IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 

I do think that Professor Kilpatrick, in his new book on this subject, quite 
rightly insists that a philosophy of education will, inevitably, have to be based on 
a philosophy of life; and that he is right, furthermore, in assuming that a philos- 
ophy of life will include a philosophy of man, of society, and of values. 


Now, if this is the case, then I do not see how a course in philosophy of 
education could get very far on its way without getting involved in a fairly 
thorough discussion and analysis of the nature of human nature. For, unless we— 
as teachers in such a course—and our students—as the learners in the course—know 
just what kind of a being man is, it is a little difficult to imagine that any of us 
could have any very clear idea either concerning (1) whom we are trying to 
educate, or (2) how to proceed with the process of education. I admit at once 
that this is no simple (or even necessarily easy) undertaking. It is, obviously, time- 
consuming to have to insert in the middle of a course on philosophy of education 
another course in either philosophical or scientific anthropology. But, as for me, 
I am willing to stick my neck out a long, long way by asserting that—without 
such an analysis and discussion of the nature of human nature,—a course in philos- 
ophy of education may be anything else whatsoever, but it certainly could, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be a course in philosophy of education. Certainly one 
is not philosophizing—that is to say, seriously, comprehensively, and systematically 
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reflecting—about education so long as one has not even seriously considered the 
nature of the object who is, supposedly, to be educated (or even to educate him- 
self). | would insist, therefore, that a fairly carefully thought-through philoso- 
phical (or scientific) anthropology is an absolute sine qua non of any ‘philosophy 
of education which could be worthy of being called such. 


Only if we know what kind of a being the creature is who is—supposedly— 
getting an education (in whatever form), only if we know, in the second place, 
how education—that is to say, the process of guided development in the progress 
of the individual and society 7—actually takes place, and, in the third place, only if | 
and after we have come to terms with the whole problem of human values: only 
then does it seem to me to be possible to speak seriously about a real philosophy 
of education. 





I concede unhesitatingly that this is no small assignment. In fact, it is a quite 
tremendous undertaking. ‘In addition to the philosophical anthropology already 
mentioned, it requires a scientific psy chology as well as a philosophical axiology 
(or value-theory ). Let me be specific. 


I take it for granted that most educators would assume that education is 
supposed to play a not insignificant role in human progress. But what, precisely, 
constitutes ‘human progress’? Certainly the notion of ‘ progress’ is by no means an 
unambiguous or self-evident term. For the general, supervising the experiments 
with atomic or hydrogen bombs, I should imagine, progress would mean bigger 
and better weapons and methods of mass-destruction! But we do not have to go } 
that far afield to see how vastly men—yes, and even educators—may differ in their 
ideas of what constitutes ‘human progress.’ Human progress is bound to be 
defined differently by the materialist from the way it would be defined by, say, 
the humanist; differently by the mystic from the w ay defined by, say, the 
pragmatist; differently by the educational ‘essentialist’ from the way defined by, 
say, the (so-called) ‘progressive educator.’ In each of these different w ays of 
looking at the world we are, obviously, confronted with differing value-judg- 
ments and theories. And the value-theories, in their turn, rest back upon differing 
philosophies of life, that is to say, upon differing ways of conceiving and looking 
at the world and at man. It should be quite clear, therefore, that a real philosophy 
of education is quite unthinkable without coming to—carefully thought-through 
and analyzed—terms in the fields of axiology and the philosophy of life (and of 
man). 

For the third time I repeat: this is no mean task. It requires not merely the } 
very best thinking, but also the very best kind of preparation of which anyone 
among us is capable. , 


Necessary BACKGROUNDS 

Moreover, even granted that we (individually) have the necessary prepar- 
ation and qualification for such difficult undertakings, it must already have 
become obvious that the inclusion of courses in philosophical anthropology, 
scientific psychology, and philosophical axiology all within a course called 
‘philosophy of education’ requires a good deal more time than is ordinarily 
assigned to such a course. I do not see how all of this could—satisfactorily—be 
done within the confines either of a four-hours one-quarter or of a three-hours 
one-semester course. Such a brief space of time is entirely inadequate for such 
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a huge task. Besides, even those among us who might feel ourselves best qualified 
in all of these fields, could, at the very best, in such a brief time only throw the 
material out at our students; and this, I take it, most of us would not believe to be 
‘education’ at all; at most it would be impartation or indoctrination, but hardly 
education. After all, education presupposes, at the very least, that the student 
learn something, vot just that the instructor puts something out. 


A child may be taught the alphabet by rote learning or mere memorization; 
but no one can be taught to think reflectively that way. And if, as we saw at the 
beginning of this discourse, philosophy is at the very least rational reflection, then, 
before the student can be said to have learned any philosophy of education, he 
must have had time and opportunity to think these problems through: with the 
proffered aid of the instructor, yes, but nev ertheless thought them through him- 
self. How all of this is to be accomplished i in a single course of from ten to seven- 
teen weeks duration, is difficult for me to understand. I should think that, at the 
very minimum, a course running through a full academic year would be required. 


Already I hear the—very practical—rejoinder: “No present school of edu- 
cation will set that much time aside for a mere course in the philosophy of educa- 
tion! In other words, what the speaker suggests may be a utopian ideal, but is, 
in actual fact, quite impossible of achievement.” 


In reply permit me to say, in the first place, that I object with every poueee 
emphasis to the statement: “a mere course in the philosophy of education”! If the 
philosophy of education is at all anyw here’ s near what I have tried to say it seems 
to me to be, then it can never be a “szerg” course; rather, it should be considered 
so basic and central in the preparation of every prospective school-teacher or 
educator that, in fact, almost everything else he gets by way of professional 
education-courses would be grouped around the philosophy of education, with 
this latter being the center and core of the entire professional training of the 
prospective teacher. And, surely, for a subject so fundamental and central a year’s 
course is vot too much. (Let me add at once—lest I be told: “Doctor, cure thy- 
self!” —that, in my own case, I do not have a year for the teaching of our course 
in the philosophy of education. In fact, I only have one quarter four-hour course 
of ten weeks. But, in the first place, I find this short time entirely inadequate for 
doing what I have just insisted a good course in philosophy of education not 
merely should, but must do. Secondly, by teaching the course within our own 
department of philosophy, I can be sure, by and large, that no one ever takes 
this course, who has not already had at least two—and, in matter of fact, usually 
more than two—courses in philosophy; and, more often than not, they have had a 
good course in at least cultural anthropology; and, practically always they have 
had one or more courses in psychology. So that, by and large, the students I get 
in my own course in philosophy of education already have a pretty fair back- 
ground in philosophy, psychology, and anthropology; at least a good deal 
more in the way of such preparation than the average prospective teacher 
gets either in the av erage teachers college or even in the average schools of edu- 
cation in our universities. That I know what I am talking about when I make 
such a comparison may be illustrated by a course in philosophy of education | 
had the opportunity of teaching some time ago in the School of Education of a 
major Mid-Western University. Sixty-five prospective school-teachers happened 
to be enrolled in this course: mostly undergraduate sophomores and juniors in 
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education, with a considerable sprinkling of seniors, and even one graduate 
student in education. Now, what were the facts about these sixty-five ‘students 
(insofar as what we have here been talking about is concerned)? Most of them 
had had (or were then taking) at least one course in psychology; only two out 
of the sixty- -five had ever had a course in any kind of anthropology; - and—believe 
it or not!—not a single one of the sixty-five bad ever had any course whatsoever 
in philosophy! Yet, within the brief span of ten weeks (and meeting only four 
times per week), | was supposed to give them a course in ‘ ‘philosophy of edu- 
cation!”” Obviously—in the light of the requirements I have laid down for such a 
course—an impossible undertaking! As a matter of fact, I did actually manage to 
throw in about two weeks of lectures on what might be called a “philosophy of 
man and of human nature,” but there simply was no time, in addition, to give 
them a course on Dewey’s How We Think, or on the nature of rational reflection, 
or in axiology—to say nothing of scientific psychology. As an inevitable result 
the value-judgments we were ‘making in this course could, obviously, not be the 
result of the students thinking the problem of values through for and by them- 
selves, but they were—more or less—accepted uncritically, either because the 
teacher had been able to make a more or less good case for them, or because they 
were taught by the author of the various texts used, or because they represented 
the generally accepted value-judgments of the individual or r group. For a pro- 
fessional philosopher this could never be an adequate course in philosophy of 
education; it was, at best, only a very inadequate (and therefore, in principle, 

probably quite inexcusable ) makeshift. 


On the specific side, therefore, | should like to go on record as saying that 
I do not believe that a satisfactory course in philosophy of education can be given 
without (1) every student who registers for such a course having had at the - very 
least some one course in general philosophy; this should be an absolute pre- 
requisite for admission to philosophy of education, it is little enough, but it would 
actually help a great deal; and (2) without extending the course at Jeast into a full 
year-course; and (3) without the instructor giving the course being qualified 
both in the field of philosophy as well as in that of education. 


I do not know whether, when vou invited me for this occasion, anyone 
among you expected to be given such specific and concrete advice. Perhaps | you 
merely expected me to “philosophize” about the subject, thus leaving you at the 
end to draw your own conclusions—or, to draw none at all, as the case might be. 


However, I’m afraid that I have been sufficiently influenced by the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey to have long ago come to the conclusion that talking for 
the mere sake of talking i is of not much value; and philosophizing about any thing 
whatsoever, without having the courage to draw concrete conclusions for the 
actual living of life seems to me to be a fairly empty enterprise. In other words, 
if I do see any distinctive function for philosophy of education, it is, perhaps, 
only natural that I should suggest specific and concrete w ays for realizing this 
function. I am sure that there is nothing either very novel or drastic in my sug- 
gestions. Yet, relatively simple as they may be, | do believe that, if they were to 
be followed in practice, courses in philosophy of education would not merely 
be greatly improved, but they might. conceivably, even begin to accomplish 
their avowed purpose, namely to aid students of education and future teachers 
in finding, developing, and creating a worthy and significant philosophy of life 
upon w hich alone a respectable philosophy of education can be built. 0 
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THE COMMON MAN: HIS CENTURY — 
AND HIS COMPETENCE 


BY HOBERT W. BURNS 


HISTORICALLY, EDUCATIONAL ENGINEERS HAVE CONTEMPLATED their collective con- 
sciences and retreated to their drawing boards to sketch in the architectural lines 
of “the good society”—that ultimate social organization that promises to provid: 
human beings with the best possible life under the best possible circumstances— 
which is to be achieved through education. 


This preoccupation with ends, and the consequent neglect of means, has 
resulted in an ever-widening social lag between where society stands today and 
where it wishes to stand tomorrow. Yet, lost in hypothetical dream-worlds 
fraught with Happiness, Justice, Love, and W elfare for one and all, these edu- 
cational engineers find a common ivory tower—if only in the kingdom of 
semantics—when they all agree that The Ultimate End is The Good Society. 


The definition of that ambiguous phrase, of course, provides the lines of 
cleavage: the split is completed when the means to that end are considered. 


However, the four predominant social philosophies in the world today— 
Fascism, Communism, Individualism, and Liberalism—find one common area of 
agreement with regard to The Good Society which education is supposed to 
create: their social ends are all expressed in terms of the individual. This basic 
factor logically is reduced to the lowest common denominator of any society—thz 
competence of that individual. 


Any consideration of individual competence is mandatorily related to the 
consideration of the nature of human nature: can human nature be changed? is, or 
can, the common man be competent? The answers to these two fundamental 
questions provide the ideological basis on which these four social- and educational- 
philosophies base their analysis and program of action toward The Good Society. 


What about this Common Man, then? Can this be his century? Can he be 
competent? 


The Fascist educator coolly analyzes the contemporary social organization, 
observes that the common man is apparently not competent—or interested—in the 
management of his own affairs, and concludes that this is a normative and desirable 
situation. For the Fascist, the common man is incompetent and will ever be so 
inasmuch as human nature is immutable. Since the common man is incompetent, 
this cannot be his century nor can he ever have one: an élite must guide society 
through rigorous educational controls. : 





HOBERT W. BURNS is associated with the Palo Alto U nified . Se hool District and Stanford 
University. In this short article, the problem of ends and means in each of the four pre- 
dominant social philosophies in today’s world is characterized. Educators are encouraged to 
“close the gap between ends and means.” 
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Communism also coolly analyzes the contemporary social organization, and 
concludes that the common man is incompetent because the very structure of 
society is ‘ ‘against” him. However, society need but eliminate the capitalistic 
economic structure of society to automatically equip the common man with a 
built-in social competence. They insist that human nature is changeable—but only 
when the total environment has been changed according to the pre- -determined 
dialectic pattern. Until this time, of course, an élite must benevolently ‘ ‘guide” the 
proletarians through the morass of capitalism by a dictatorship of the proletariat: 
only communist education can provide for a change in human nature, and the 
realization of The Good Society. 


Traditionally, American Individualism postulates that education wastes its 
time if it tries to change human nature: for the Individualist, the common man is, 
always has been and always will be, completely competent .. . if provided with a 
proper “three R” education. With the Fascist, the Individualist insists that human 
nature is immutable; with the Communist, the Individualist insists that the com- 
mon man can be competent, the Individualist alone is not concerned with the 
nature of human nature since he insists the common man is competent now. 


Modern Liberals admit that there may be a high degree of incompetence 
among the common men, but deny this is a normative situation. They insist that 
the nature of ultimate reality is that of change, therefore the nature of human 
nature is also one of change: human nature cannot only be changed, it is con- 
stantly changing. That the common man can achieve social competence is obvious 
—even unavoidable—and is to be hastened by education as interpreted by the 
Pragmatic philosophy. With the universal employ ment of the Pragmatic problem- 
solving methods, there is no limit to the capacity and competence of the common 
man: it is merely dependent upon the use of the scientific method. 


Since human nature is a social and not a biological by-product, Pragmatic 
Liberals believe it is possible to develop new kinds of human nature: since such a 
nature is constantly changing, it is the task of contemporary education to guide 
the directions in which it moves. 


Further, part of the nature of human nature is a “derived drive” for social 
dependence and cooperation; thus neither the social organization nor the individual 
exercises a predominant influence on this process of changing human nature, and 
it is rather a constant process of interaction between the two. The intelligent 
application of the modern methods of f problem- -solving in education will con- 
tribute immeasurably to the direction e" change in human nature, and so contrib- 
ute as well to the increasing competence of the common man: there is a one-to- 
one ratio with regard to the employ ment of these methods and the social com- 
petence of the citizenry. 

All social philosophies, then, concern themselves with the common man. 

Fascism rejects the concept of “The Century of the Common Man” because 


individuals are by nature unable to manage their personal or collective affairs; 
education must insure continued incompetence for the good of the society. 


Communism sees “The Century of the Common Man’’ {classless variety | 
just around the corner: the benevolent dictatorship will lead society into social! 
competence through dialectic materialism and directed education. 
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Individualism currently rejoices—this is “ The Century of the Common Man.” 
And, incidentally, so was the 19th Century and so will be the 21st. This is his 
century, and he is competent to enjoy it: only the clutching tentacles of a grasp- 
ing government can endanger the common good—and this can be avoided by 
emphasizing the “three R’s” in the schools. 

Pragmatic Liberalism proposes to make this, even more so, “The Century of 
the Common Man.” Through progressive education, these modern liberals seek 
not any set of given social institutions existing in the past, in the present, or in the 
future, but a quality of living together at any time and at any place which 
progressively improves everyone's competence in cooperative self-direction. 

To achieve these ends, Pragmatists offer a type of education which makes 
learning a product of interaction between a problem-solving human nature and a 
problem-presenting environment. 

Fascism and Communism—the totalitarianisms of Right and Left—justify any 
means by the end, and offer the common man a century of slavery. 

Individualism justifies any ends created by (their concept of) democratic 
means, and offers the common man a century of status quo. 

Pragmatic Liberalism, by cutting ends and means from the same social cloth, 
offers the common man a century of his own: a century of steady progress toward 
increasing social competence. 

Educational engineers would do well to inspect their drawing boards—and 
close the gap between ends and means. O 





THE SELF AND SELF-ACCEPTANCE 

(Continued from page 233) 
is characterized by irresponsibility and dependence upon the group. Situationism 
demands dependence and responsibility. Only in democracy are independence 
and responsibility coordinate. Thus, ethics and morality are part and parcel of 
the concept of seELF in a democratic society. 


The implications for education are clear. Pedagogically we must avoid the 
book-centered, child-centered, or group-centered trap in our classroom, in our 
administration, and in our counseling procedures. We must avoid trying to “make 
the child feel wanted” and rather want him! If he is liked, if we do accept him, 
we need not worry about his “feeling” liked—he will feel liked. Dean Ernest O. 
Melby, of New Y ork University, put it this way, “I begin by liking people, then 
I come to understand them.” The implication from understanding to liking does 
not hold. We should not feel hesitant to direct our education toward changing a 
person’s roles, attitudes, or even personality, because we begin by accepting him 
and by his very presence we have entered into an agreement with him to initiate 
and effect some change. 


Our goal is a healthy individual and thereby a healthy society. The goals of 
health and democracy are the same—independent and responsible behavior. Both 
are predicated upon the same assumption—the acceptance of the person as a unique 
human being. Further study will demonstrate that health, as democracy, is a proc- 
ess of dev elopment. As such, the nature of specific goals will vary as we proceed 
toward greater independence and responsibility. 0 











RATIONAL LIBERTY: A BRIEF DEFENSE 


BY ROBERT F. CREEGAN 


TO FACE UP TO INTELLIGENT AND SYSTEMATIC CRITICISM of some of one’s ideas is 
usually both gratifying and a little disconcerting. This is especially true when 
the critic is 2 former student. I am grateful for Alfred E. Kuenzli’s recent Com- 
mentary.' It was both liberally appreciative of my efforts and intelligently critical 
of some of my conclusions. The issues at stake have great contemporary im- 
portance. A brief reply is indicated, since some of Mr. Kuenzli’s questions can 
be answered, and some of his comments probably should not be left unanswered. 
My method of reply will be to make some observations parallel to most of the 
sections of his Commentary. 


One Wor.p AND THE DANGER OF NATIONAL SELF-FLATTERY 


I accept gladly the statement that my views on human liberty are based 
upon an international standpoint. Whatever else it is, human liberty cannot be iden- 
tified wholly with the interests or with the characteristic philosophies of a single 
nation. Furthermore, I couid admit without any particular qualms that my philos- 
ophy is influenced greatly by European attitudes as well as by American atti- 
tudes. I do have a special interest in French philosophy, but 1 must add that I 
am also interested in German philosophy, British philosophy and, for that matter, 
the philosophies of the Orient. 


I am afraid that I do not share, fully, my critic’s rather bland assurance that 
“after the Eighteenth Century” America has been consistently more liberal than 
Europe in general and France in particular. I think, however, that I understand 
the Kuenzli position on this question. I think that my critic identifies liberty 
with the dominance of the intellectually average. May I point out that liberty 
could be w idely cherished only when the intellectual aver rage is quite high? The 
majority do not love liberty just because they are a majority, even in those cases 
in which they actually do love liberty. The teacher in America has more liberty 
to express independent attitudes on politics, or on religion, than has his counter- 
part in the Soviet Union. It is quite doubtful that, at this particular time, American 
teachers enjoy equal freedom with those in Protestant Britain, or with those in 
Catholic France. 


These are unpleasant facts for Americans to face. If we are free in spirit, 
we will do just that. McCarthyism is not an “Old W orld” disease, but rather it 








ROBERT F.CREEGAN is chairman of the new de partment of philosophy at State Calves, 
Albany, a unit of The State University of New York. The present article is a reply to Alfred 
E. Kuenzli, whose “A Commentary on Professor Creegan’s Libertarianism” appeared in 
EpucaTIONAL THeory, April, 1955. In a letter to the Editors of EpucationaL THeory, Profes- 
sor Creegan wrote “... frankly, I feel that in fairness this opportunity to answer my critic 
should be granted.” The Editors are more than pleased to make possible this reply. 


‘A. E. Kuenzli, “A Commentary on Professor Creegan’s Libertarianism,” Educational 
Theory, 3, April, 1953, 171-178. 
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is a disease which threatens the premature death of “New World” emancipation. 
A large proportion of our self-flattering electorate has proven to be highly vul- 
nerable to thought control. I must add in this context that readers of Mr. Kuenzli’s 
Commentary might not have received the impression that I am an American of 
entirely Protestant background, and of antecedents which are Old American 
on one side and British Canadian on the other side. To have to say something like 
this shows how sensitive the times are, and how great is the danger of intoler- 
ance. If it is dangerous to be an exotic, one would be foolish to leave uncor- 
rected any such impression. 


THE PRoBLEM OF UNIVERSALS 


My critic asserts that universal experiences must be commonplace experi- 
ences. He complains that my philosophy defines Universal Man as one whose ex- 
periences and whose character are somewhat unusual. He finds a contradiction 
here, or at least grounds for serious doubts as to the logic of my position. I think 
that I really have been misunderstood on this point. Indeed, instrumentalists in 
general have a decided tendency to misunderstand what realists mean by univer- 
sals. I shall try to be as elementary here as possible, but not with any pretense of 
being condescending. I shall be elementary simply in order to clarify my posi- 
tion as much as possible. 


To discover the commonplace is not necessarily a commonplace achieve- 
ment. To recognize universal factors is not an easy thing. To be permissive 
towards ordinary perceptions is unusual. To discover the order in them is just 
what our self- -flattering tendencies make it difficult for us to do. 


It is very commonplace to ignore or to neglect factors which are implicit 
to the common life. To clarify the issues of the common life in relation one to 
the other is a difficult and, at times, a perilous quest. To say that only a few have 
understood what the many have suffered is not to speak in favor of more suffer- 
ing. It is to present a plea for more enlightenment. 


There is a certain comfort in not reflecting upon what we have suffered. 
Only ordeals of discovery and of self-discovery awaken liberty in us. It is far 
easier for many men to make a decision in favor of self- betraying survival than 
it is for them to decide to struggle for the survival of liberty. There is always 
an element of combat-solidarity in the enlightened communion of free men. 


Tue Reticious ATTITUDE 

The question of universals is, as Mr. Kuenzli has recognized, logically related 
to the philosophy of religion. To live the facts is one thing. To learn to accept 
them is another thing. I believe that the religious attitude is an attitude of creative 
acceptance. We control things only by accepting facts of correlation. We learn 
satisfying uses of power only by accepting facts of personal similitude and of 
personal involvement. We deny our own integrity when we deny the stranger 
in ourselves, or when we deny the intimate in the str anger or in the str ange. We 
learn to live with hope in a tr agic world only when we discover that likeness 
transcends difference, and that renewal transcends loss. The conservation of 
values is simply another way of formulating the universality of organizing ten- 
dencies in the dynamics of ‘the total sy stem. 
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When revolt is the last word, it is a word of futility, or even of self-destruc- 
tion. There is such a thing as meaningful revolt, but that is based upon acceptance 
of the facts, and upon loyalty to all that we are, rather than to some flattering 
picture of ourselves. Our originality answers to the only Original, and our dis- 
coveries answer to the Ever New. Men have called that ultimate by the name 
“God.” The traditional symbol] is as good as any, even though our discovery of 
its rational significance is a never ending process. ; 


LIBERTY AND DISCIPLINE 


My critic seems to suspect that there is an inconsistency between my belief 
in liberty and my belief in discipline. I think that we differ chiefly on the ques- 
tion as to the location of the enemies of liberty. My critic, like most instrumen- 
talists, believes that social tradition and social authority are the chief enemies of 
liberty. I believe that it is more realistic to say that the enemy lives in each one 
of us no less than in the tyrant. To guard against self- flattering refusals to learn 
is to be historically very sophisticated. Youth is the most plastic period of life. 
It is also the most gullible. The Storm Troops of tyranny are composed chiefly 
of young enthusiasts who want to defy tradition. When free men submit to the 
tyrant, that which betrays liberty exists within each personality fully as much as 
it exists within the tyrant. 


The great teacher, upon occasion, uses Semantic Shocks to liberate students 
from self-flattering egocentric and ethnocentric attitudes. The student learns 
only by making mistakes, but crippling mistakes must be prevented as much 
as possible, ond the historically sophisticated have a duty to exercise authority 
to this end. Extrinsic discipline must play some part in this process. 


Trustee authorities in society must regulate the experimentalism of persons 
or of groups. There is such a thing as anti-social experimentalism in school and 
in society at large. The culture which supports specific experimental activities 
must regulate them, experimentally, so that other specific experimental activities 
may continue, rather than being destroyed or continually disrupted. In general, 
Progressive Education has failed, in my opinion, to recognize how much order 
and how much planned defense of order is necessary for the survival of syste- 
matic experimentalism. 


Alfred Kuenzli showed what I must call great intelligence when he observed 
that one’s theory of knowledge will indicate how much real freedom in the 
classroom one would allow as a professional educator. I cannot state a systematic 
theory of knowledge here, but | may make one or two observations. if by the 
term “absolutes” one means perfect theories, then I would admit that Man has 
no absolutes, or could not be rationally certain in regard to any theory. On the 
other hand, I think that we must recognize what may be called Directional Con- 
stants. For example, the astronomy of Copernicus was not the last word, but 
those who understood it also recognized that progress beyond it could never be 
identical with the return to Ptolemaic astronomy. Similarly, nationalism is not 
the last word in useful social organization, but we are certain that it cannot be 
corrected by a return to tribalism. In general, even those who are humble about 
their own most coherent and widely applicable insights do have a basis for strict 
rejection of certain ones among the alternatives. Translated into terms of edu- 
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cational philosophy, this means that there is a rational basis for authority in the 
planning of educative experiences. 


Tue Basic THEory oF HUMAN EXISTENCE 


My critic tends to minimize my distinction between animal learning and 
human learning about learning. Perhaps I chose an unhappy phrase for the con- 
cept which I wished above all to stress. Perhaps I should have used the phrase 
“The Discovery of Learning.” 


Animals learn. Man discovers learning. Man discovers that liberty is the 
necessary condition of coherent, and therefore continuous learning. Man discov- 
ers that respect for trustee powers is a necessary condition of liberty in a complex 
social order. Of course, the electorate judges even the most pow erful trustees in 
terms of long range consequences, and such judgments are themselves experi- 
mental actions. W hile some philosophies have overstressed organization and con- 
tinuity, other philosophies have tended to identify experimentalism with anarchy 
or with total revolt. My aim is to develop an organic experimentalism, or an 
experimental philosophy of organization. There are risks in such an aim. The 
conservatives are apt to accuse one of being an irresponsible radical, while the 
progressives are apt to accuse one of being brutally reactionary. Both types of 
attack have been made against my dev eloping and, as yet, admittedly incomplete 
position. This reinforces my aim. ‘I only wish that all criticisms were as intelligent 
as those of the very progressive Mr. Kuenzli. 


The discovery of learning and of liberty, its necessary condition, is as yet 
only partial in most men. Most men hate liberty as often as they love liberty. To 
want to be free to learn is a rare master motive. Only an elite of freedom love 
freedom consistently. 


I have no objection to Kuenzli’s remarks on the Phylogenesis of the ability 
to learn. I must point out, however, that the paranoid hatred of liberty and the 
questing love of liberty are both distinctively human traits. The human is not 
identical with the humane. Even great learning of a narrowly technical type is 
not identical with the philosophical discovery “of liberty. 


Human life we can celebrate while it has the promise of integrity. Without 
this promise our life becomes a curse. As a living, working thing this promise 
of integrity is our sharing liberty, and nothing else. This liberty is the crux of 
the humane tradition, and it is the source of our combat solidarity. This liberty 
is the meaning of constitutional order, and it is the condition of fruitful venture. 
This liberty is our directional constant. Under the one and universal God, and 
for this liberty, we shall be able to establish universal sanctions on the planet 
Earth. ; oO 











WHAT IS FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION? 


BY PEDRO T. ORATA 


FUNDAMENTALLY, FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION IS NOT A NEW IDEA. It is as old 
education itself—it is education for life. Neither is it only for the three-fourths of 
the world’s population who are living substandard lives in so-called under-devel- 
oped areas and in the slums of industrially advanced cities, but for the entire 
human race. It is not poverty, disease and ignorance alone that we must fight if 
civilization is to be preserv ed and improv ed, but power, greed and exploitation. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the present state of affairs in the world is not the 
result of the lack of education—if by education we mean knowledge about peoples 
and the world in which we live, the ability to contro] resources for human ends, 
the possession of scientific method or of a high degree of culture—but because 
education has become the monopoly of a fraction of the earth’s two billion popu- 
lation who have taken advantage of it to exploit the rest. 


As recently as during the time of Abraham Lincoln, it was said: “Peace 
eternal in a nation united.” No nation could be half slave and half free. A few 
years ago, President Truman suggested a change in the inscription in the peace 
monument at Gettysburg to read, instead: “Peace eternal in a world united.” 
The world cannot be onieed when three-fourths of mankind live in conditions 
of want and the remaining one-fourth want more than they already have. 


Fundamental education as originally used by UNESCO is a new name for 
an old idea, in the sense that it aims to provide a “common ground for all peo- 
ples” so that the whole of mankind may live together in peace— —free from want, 
poverty, ignorance, fear, exploitation and discrimination. It is a movement, a 
deemmeresic movement, to free man from himself. Both the illiterates of the East 
and the highly literates of the West need fundamental education—the former to 
improve their health and economic well-being through literacy, the latter to im- 
prove their attitudes in order to free themselves from prejudice, selfishness and 
other complexes. The last world wars, if not all wars in the past, were not caused 
by illiterates, but by so-called leaders of thought and culture who talked peace, 
but meant war and got it. 


The problem of fundamental education is two-fold: First, for the vast ma- 

jority of peoples living in the dark ages in Asia, Africa, South America and 
Southern Europe—one and a half billion of them—education for economic self- 
sufficiency, for health, and for functional literacy; and second, for the rest of 
mankind, educational re-orientation or, more specifically, education for love of 
all men and for international understanding and peace. 
PEDRO T. ORATA is associated with UNESCO at 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris 16, France. He 
reasons that sheer literacy may serve only to enslave some peoples and lead others into 
demagoguery. Fundamental education for all peoples requires right living in addition to 
efficient living. This paper was read at the UNESCO Orientation Seminar for Advanced 
Training for International Service in Fundamental Education, August 25, 1952. 
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Whuat Is FUNDAMENTAL EpucaTION? 


EpucaTION For Better Livinc 


Fundamental education may, then, be defined briefly as education for better 
living. With this warning, however, that better living for the under-developed 
and under-privileged groups will not be possible without a simultaneous re-direc- 
tion of education in the more privileged countries. Unless improvement takes 
place in these countries which supply the initial leadership for the first group, 
their effectiveness as leaders will be minimized, indeed jeopardized and even 
neutralized by the lack of confidence in them by those whom they are supposed 
to guide. Until such time, the leading nations could be told: “Physician heal 
thyself.” In some countries there is a widespread suspicion that technical assist- 
ance from whatever source is a new form of exploitation. Unless evidence is 
shown to the contrary, there will always be a fear of this on the part of the 
assisted group. 


LireRAcY Pius 


After centuries of fumbling in formal education—meaning education for 
literacy and the acquisition of knowledge of subject matter—leading educators 
throughout the world are coming to realize that what the learner needs is more 
than a command of the three R’s—reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic—and even the 
fourth R—religion—but command of living in a world which is changing and 
shrinking so fast. This includes the command of a certain amount and type of sub- 
ject matter—that which is pertinent to the problems of living—but not the whole 
of it. To live abundantly and safely one must profit from the experience of the 
race, recorded in archives and in books and other literature. To be able to learn and 
apply technical skills in industry and agriculture, one must be able to under- 
stand and interpret written instructions, maps, graphs, and the like. One must 
learn to read with understanding and to be able to evaluate reading matter. 


As Dr. Frank C. Lauback says, illiterate people “are disqualified for skilled 
labour because they cannot take notes of what they hear, neither can they refer 
to printed sources. They must depend upon what they hear or see for them- 
selves. They cannot even understand the purposes of pictures or diagrams unless 
they can read the explanations.” He continues:! 


“Technical industries are nearly impossible unless workers can read instruc- 
tions and blueprints. Technological progress in every country depends first upon 
the ability of the people to read. Illiterates must engage nearly entirely in unskilled 
or semi-skilled occupations and so are unable to earn high wages. The average 
wage of illiterates in lower India was given by Indian leaders as five cents a day. In 
the tea fields in Java it was quoted at seven cents a day. This probably fairly well 
represents the average wage of illiterates the world over. Millions get no wage, 
only food and a little clothing. They are virtual slaves.” 


But literacy is not enough. Skill in reading, like all skills, is only a means 
to an end. Time and again, it has been shown that literacy without competence 
is useless, and without character, often dangerous. In many countries today there 
are thousands upon thousands of high-school and college graduates who are good 


‘Frank C. Lauback. “Adult Literacy as a Means of Social Reorganization.” A paper sub- 
mitted to the Preparatory Fundamental Education Commission of UNESCO, 1946. p. 1. 
(Mimeographed) 
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only for certain types of white-collar jobs, which are over-crowded. Their lit- 
eracy does them no good, in fact, it tends to unfit them for life in their com- 


munity. Many of them, having acquired from their books high standards of 


wishful living and failing to attain those standards, contrive all ‘kinds of w ays— 
fair or foul—to get cash quickly. 


To attain better living standards one must learn not only to read, but also 
to improve one’s health, earn more to sustain self and family, provide better 
housing facilities, enjoy life and work with others, conserve and use w isely one’s 
resources and exercise intelligence. 


The conditions of living among three-fourths of the world inhabitants are 
often lacking in those factors that would enable them to do this. In many places 
life is so reduced to bare subsistence level that it is impossible to make it worth 
while. Children die prematurely, pestilence and famine strike, disease is ram- 
pant, food is insufficient and inadequate, superstition rules and the people live 
constantly in fear and want. And yet it often happens that poverty and disease 
are worst where nature seems kindest, and that where it seems harsh the people 
are progressive and enlightened. 


THE ParApox OF IGNORANCE 


One of the greatest ironies of our time is the fact that we were saved 1 
the last two World Wars by ignorance. Had Germany and Japan possessed Po 
atomic bomb before the Allies did, the outcome of the last conflict might have 
been different. Now that Russia has it, we are not certain even that we can 
survive or what kind of life we are going to live, if we do. If the next war is going 
to be the dog fight that the previous wars were, there will be little left of what 
we call Western civilization. Mankind will not likely be entirely wiped out, 
but little will be left of Europe and America, all because of science misapplied, 
meaning without ethical and moral principles to stand on. We have always 
naively accepted the platitude that truth will make us free, only to find out 
rather late that whether it does or not depends upon who has it ‘and how it is 
used. 


This is no brief for ignorance, but the time is coming when ignorance is 
bliss and is twice blessed—it blesseth those that have it and those that have it not. 
It is true that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing. It may be added that the 
more the knowledge which is “only half-baked, the greater the danger. Besides, 
if we can believe the Director-General of the World Health Organization that 
it takes only seven ounces of a known substance and a favourable wind to kill 
all the people of this planet, what a blessing it would be if we did not know that 
substance at all. Knowing is no insurance against misapplication which is far 
more dangerous than ignorance. 


Does this mean that we would stop educating? Probably not—but it means 
educating differently and for different ends. For one thing, we must disabuse 
ourselves of the still prevailing notion that education is synonymous with the 
imparting of information; that literacy is salvation necessarily, but that it is a 
good tool depending upon the use made of it. This means that we should no 
longer teach boys and girls and men and women merely to read, write and do 
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their sums, without relating these skills during the learning period to desirable 
ends to be achieved. This means that geography, history, civics and economics 
should be taught, not as subjects, but as disciplines and tools for developing a 
way of life which will make for co- operation and understanding among peoples 
of all races and national origins. This means that science—chemistry, physics and 
mathematics—should be taught alongside ethics and morality. This means that 
the technological subjects—engineering, agriculture, architecture—should be made 
to fit in with a social pattern that will unify instead of divide the populations 
of the earth. 


In brief, the present conception of literacy, as if it were a miracle that will 
free people from ignorance, poverty and disease, will have to be re-examined and 
revised. The mass literacy movement in many parts of the world needs to have 
a sense of direction that will lead to the ideal of interdependence among men 
and nations and not to the strengthening of jingoistic nationalism and shallow 
patriotism. Nothing can enslave people to false leaders and gods easier than the 
ability to read material in print that is false and narrow. Nothing i is a more effec- 
tive instrument of demagoguery than the ability to speak and w rite convincingly. 
The more literate a person is, if he is without moral character, the more danger- 
ous he is to society. The more he knows, if he is incompetent, and unwilling to 
translate what he knows to appropriate action, the more is he a parasite or can 
become so to his illiterate relatives and to society. A fool that is also “wise” is 
a greater menace than a plain ignoramus. 


LirerAcy, COMPETENCE, CHARACTER 


To repeat, this is no brief for ignorance. The one billion and a half illiterates 
in the under-developed areas must be assisted to lift themselves up from their 
present condition of ignorance, poverty and disease. I maintain, however, that 
mere literacy —unaccompanied i in the process of its acquisition by training to learn 
to be understanding and critical of what they are made to read—is no way to the 
salvation of these people. And, unless reading leads to or is the outcome of some 
useful activity that will enable the learners to improve the conditions of their 
living, it will not help them very much. Three weeks, three months or even three 
years is too short a period to accomplish these objectives. The fact of the matter 
is that really good education, particularly fundamental education, requires more 
careful planning in relation to objectives, more time to do it, better guidance and 
supervision, better prepared teachers, and more complicated procedures than is 
claimed by persons who may be efficient administrators, but who do not always 
see the forest for the trees. In our hurry to achieve results, let us not cause the 
adult illiterates in under-developed countries merely to learn to read and in that 
way give them only the veneer of education w ithout its real substance—functional 
know ledge, competence and character. 


FUNDAMENTAL EpucaTION FoR ALL 


In this sense, as used by UNESCO, fundamental education—a “common 
ground for all peoples” —has to do with the entire human race. A world half with 
and the other half without fundamental education cannot be united, for they 
lack the “common ground” that should bind them together, consisting of those 
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moral and spiritual qualities and the economic and physical stability that alone 
will enable them to survive and progress together. 


Fundamental education is democratic education at its best, beginning with 
those people who do not have any kind of education and continuing with those 
who have much formal training who are physically well-built and highly devel- 
oped intellectually but who live with frustrated hopes and jittery existence, 
always wanting more of the world’s goods but obtaining less and less satisfaction 
and enjoyment from living. 


In this wider sense, fundamental education is orientation in right living. It 
is a kind of education which gives one a sound philosophy of life, the compe- 
tence and training necessary to live it, and the character and courage to let and 
help others live on the basis of true equality. Such an education should combine 
the best elements of Eastern culture as exemplified in Christ, Confucius and 
Buddha, and those of the West as embodied in scientific and technological dis- 
coveries and inventions and in political and legal philosophies and administration, 
which have made Europe and America the leaders of modern society. This blend- 
ing of East and West alone will make possible a unified and stable world. 


What are the elements of these cultures the blending of which will make 
possible “the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind”? What did Christ, 
Confucius and Buddha teach which we have not learned? The simple command 
“Do unto others as thou wouldst be done by” which forms the core of the teach- 
ing of Christ should be followed today more than ever before when the have’s 
want more and the have-not’s get less and less of the materials of life. The teach- 
ings of Confucius on “filial piety” are needed nowadays to strengthen home and 
family life, which is being torn asunder by divorce and illegitimacy. Buddha’s 
ideal of self-abnegation if applied should put an end to exploitation and promote 
greater satisfaction in living in all people, who will find that the greatest happiness 
in life is in the attainment of things that money cannot buy—service to one’s 
fellowmen and self-sacrifice. 


The wise men of the East have taught us that we cannot live by bread alone. 
But our Western brothers have shown that we cannot live without bread either. 
The spirit must have life just as necessarily as life must have spirit. The two 
elements must be united if the world is to be saved from poverty, ignorance, fear 
and disease on one hand, and exploitation and prejudice on the other. Man must 
learn to control nature (East) and himself (West), or nature (atomic bomb and 
biological warfare) will put an end to man. This is no longer a threat. The atom 
bomb can be considered obsolete as a weapon of war. Biologists have discovered 
something more pow erful than phy sicists have invented, which will make armies 
superfluous, and planes and navies of no avail. What the world needs most urgently 
today is a type of education and leadership which will teach us how to make 
proper use of atomic energy and all other scientific discoveries and inventions— 
for the good of man and not for his destruction. 


Returning to the original question raised in this paper: “What is fundamental 
education?” the answer which I propose is: “It is education in right and efficient 
living.” 


Who doesn’t? 





Who needs this kind of education? My answer is: 
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PONS ASINORUM IN PRAGMATIC 
EPISTEMOLOGY 


BY PHILIP G. SMITH 


PRAGMATIC EPISTEMOLOGY IS CONCERNED WITH THE REFLECTIVE, critical analysis 
of cognitive experience. It is a “theory of knowledge” only in the sense that it 
is a critical examination of the ways in which men go about knowing. It is 
normative in the sense that it seeks to distinguish the more effective and depend- 
able ways of knowing from the less. It is inquiry into inquiry. It is an attempt 
to know “how we know.” It is incapable of final formulation because its subject 
matter will continue to expand until the last man has the last cognitive experi- 
ence, and final formulation would require the last man to perform his own intel- 
lectual autopsy. There is, nevertheless, a substantial core to this developing and 
incompletable theory which, for academic purposes, may be taken as a prag- 
matic theory of knowledge. 


To the extent to which any system of thought become truly systematic and 
coherent, it tends to become circular, and consequently it becomes difficult to 
select any particular idea which may be said to be logically the fundamental or 
“key” idea of the system. Yet certain concepts may help us to understand such 
systems. There are probably many such keys to the understanding of pragmatic 
epistemology; one such in particular however seems to constitute a kind of pons 
asinorum over which the less serious or less dogged students seldom pass. This is 
perhaps more true of students in educational philosophy than it is of those inter- 
ested in general philosophy—and this, in spite of the fact that “Theory of Knowl- 
edge” holds such a prominent place in the philosophy of pragmatism’ which has 
been so influential in education. 


A Priori Concepts IN INQUIRY 


The beginning student quickly “catches on” that experience (whatever this 
may mean) is a key term in pragmatic epistemology. The pons asinorum is a 
grasp of the distinction between experience and particular experiences—between 
inquiry and particular inquiries—between knowledge and particular knowledge. 
Without a grasp of this distinction it is difficult to understand the way in which 
certain concepts function in inquiry, and the sense in which they are a priori. 
For example, without a grasp of this distinction it is difficult to understand the 
following paragraph from Dewey. 

A postulate is thus neither arbitrary nor externally a priori. It is not the former 
because it issues from the relation of means to the end to be reached. It is not the 





PHILIP G. SMITH is a Research Assistant in the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. From his title, it should be assumed that he presents to the beginner in educational 
philosophy a “bridge of asses” formed of functional a priori bricks. But a priori truths may 


be developed within experience without trapping one in the traditional philosophical dualisms. 


‘The reader may wish to substitute here “instrumentalism” or “experimentalism.” 
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latter, because it is not imposed upon inquiry from without, but is an acknowledg- 
ment of that to which the undertaking of inquiry commits us. It is empirically 
and temporarily a priori in the same sense in which the law of contracts is a rule 
regulating in advance the making of certain kinds of business engagements. While 
it is derived from what is involved in inquiries that have been successful in the 
past, it imposes a condition to be satisfied in future inquiries, until the results of 
such inquiries show reason for modifying it.” 


The distinction may be partially illustrated by an examination of the con- 
cepts of “line” and “point” in geometry. We may define either in terms of the 
other. We may say that a point is the intersection of two lines, or we may say 
that a line is the trace of a moving point. We may even say that a line is a con- 
tinuous series of points—so long as we do not take such a statement to mean that 
a finite number of points, placed side by side, will “add up” to make a line, or 
that a point is “a very small piece” of a line. It is clear that we mean a line to be 
something different from an accumulation of points. 


Now suppose that we are given a plane in which we are successively given 
a number of points. As the points are given we connect them by drawing a ’ line. 
After a little time we might take note of the fact that no matter what the location 
of the next given point, we are always able to extend our line so as to include it, 
and we might predict that all points ¢ given in the future can be included in our 
line. This appears to be a simple empirical ¢ generalization. But on closer examina- 
tion, it turns out to be an explicit statement of something which was implicit 
in the situation right from the beginning. Our definition of “line,” “point, 
“plane,” “given,” “drawi ing a line,” etc., have logically entailed our prediction. 
This prediction could have been made by reflective analy sis of the definitions 
before our experience in connecting the points by drawing a line. We also note 
that if this prediction follows from our definitions by aed necessity, then it 
is quite “certain” and “true” regardless of the future course of events. Know ledge 
of “certain” predictions is a priori knowledge. It is logically prior to the actual 
experience even though it may not be temporally prior. 


We may further note that while such a priori knowledge could not be falsi- 
fied by any ‘future course of events, it in no way limits future actualities. In our 
illustration, once we make explicit the implications of our definitions, we know 
a priori that we will be able to draw our line through every point that can 
possibly be given, but this does not exclude the possibility that a “something” 
will be given in the future that cannot be included in the line. Our a priori knowl- 
edge amounts to a stipulation not to classify such a “something” as a “point 
given in a given plane.” 


Fortunately, illustrations or analogies are never complete or perfect. If they 
were, they would merely confront us with a problem identical with the original 
problem rather than giving us some insight into the original problem. W hen we 
speak of knowledge being limited to, or ‘being entirely within human experience, 
we do not mean that knowledge is made up of a series of know ledges each of 
which are within particular experiences. A line has the property of extension 
which transcends (i.e., is not found within) any of the points which “make up’ 
the line. There is an element in human knowledge which transcends every par- 





* Logic, The Theory of Inquiry, p. 17, Henry Holt & Co., 1938 
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ticular experience, yet nothing in knowledge which transcends experience itself. 
This element of our know ledge is discovered by reflective analysis of our con- 
cepts as they are actually used in our particular cognitive experiences. By such 
analysis we discover what elements function as a priori knowledge* with respect 
to particular experiences. 


We learn through experience what definitions, stipulations, contracts,—in 
short, what instruments—are most useful in dealing with our particular experi- 
ences. Our selection of one stipulation rather than another is not a matter of whim 
but is suggested by the actual course of events. The a priori is conventional, but 
not merely arbitrary. The charge of “personal relativism” sometimes made 
against pragmatism is thus seen to be without foundation. The kind of pragmatic 
justification required of these instruments is in fact, much less personal, certainly 
much less a matter of personal desire, than is the requirement that they corre- 
spond to or be consistent with norms established by personal intuition, revelation 
or insight about the ultimate nature of things set by other systems. 


We must note, however, that our concept of “usefulness” itself, while devel- 
oped and refined within experience, must nevertheless, be a priori to every par- 
ticular experience for which it is used as a criterion of justification. It is at this 
point that the charge of “infinite regression” is leveled at pragmatic epistemology. 
The charge dissolves when we distinguish between the development of a concept 
through a historical series or accumulation of “point-like” particular experiences 
and the determination of the function which a concept performs in making a 
particular experience cognitive. The first is a problem for empirical investigation 
in the social sciences; the second, a problem for reflective analysis in epistemology. 
No doubt a careful description of the evolution of a concept would appear to 
involve an infinite number of “points* in its regression back to the “buzzing, 
blooming confusion” which, as James suggests, confronts the newborn child. This 
is a different matter, however, from the cognitive function which a concept per- 
forms in drawing the “line” of experience through the “points” of this series. 


Through the long course of human experience we have developed a num- 
ber of definitions or stipulations which have proved themselves valuable when 
used as a priori directives for particular experiences. Reflective examination of 
successful particular experiences enable us to make these explicit. Such funda- 
mental stipulations as the law of non-contradiction is a case in point. This “law” 
functions in the process of “having a cognitive experience” in the same way that 





Because these elements are not a priori to “experience” and hence are not a priori in 
the traditional sense, the expression “a priori” could properly be dispensed with entirely. In- 
deed, the word “epistemology” itself could be dispensed with on the same grounds and we 
could discuss “theory of inquiry” rather than “theory of knowledge.” Such a procedure 
would perhaps be advantageous for the majority of students of educational philosophy. How- 
ever, for those students who wish to make a serious study of Pragmatism as “a philosophy” 
in relation to other “philosophies,” it may be well to retain these terms. For “Theory of 
Inquiry” serves a function in Pragmatic philosophy that is analogous to the role of “Theory 
of Knowledge” in other philosophic systems. And these elements of knowledge which are 
made explicit by reflective analysis of our concepts as instruments used in inquiry serve all 
the really necessary functions for which it was thought necessary to assume “a priori knowl- 
edge” in traditional epistemologies. The retention of these established terms make it some- 
what easier, therefore, to translate problems back and forth and may be a help to the student 
who is not satisfied merely to be told that many of the old traditional problems need no 


longer worry us. 
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a definition of “point given in a plane” functions in the process of experiencing 
points given in a plane. There is nothing of cosmic necessity about such a law, 
and it does not limit future possibilities. By virtue of its a priori status or function 
with respect to every particular cognitive experience, however, an experience in 
violation of it would not be called a cognitive experience, and the outcome of 
such an experience would not be called know ledge. Such an outcome would per- 
haps be called “a feeling,” or “an appreciation” o r perhaps “a mystical insight.” 


We thus see that pragmatic epistemology, dev eloped by reflective analysis 
of cognitive experience, places certain definitional restrictions on “know ledge.” 
Knowledge is the outcome of cognitive experience. It is never immediately 
given. It must always be a creatively blended result of the “raw content” of expe- 
rience and the a priori concepts which the “mind” brings to every particular 
experience. But such elements as “raw content” and “mind” are abstractions— 
functional elements “discovered” by the reflective analysis of cognitive experi- 
ence. Such an analysis never discovers “ontological entities” in the phenomenon 
analyzed. Strictly speaking, pragmatic epistemology is not concerned with ontol- 
ogy, and this statement itself is not a metaphysical pronouncement. It is an ana- 
lytic proposition or stipulation which functions definitively in the conduct of 
inquiry into inquiry. 


A Priori Concerts No Limit to ExPERIENCI 


Now we have already seen that such analytic stipulations, although function- 
ing as a priori to particular experiences, do not limit the possibilities of experience. 
The charge that pragmatism does not enable one “to be true to all of experi- 
ence,” meaning that there are certain presuppositions in pragmatism which pro- 
hibit one from having certain kinds of possible experiences is seen to be theo- 
retically unsound, however well justified it may be when directed against par- 
ticular individuals who classify themselves as pragmatics. The categories or classi- 
fications of reality which the individual brings to experience do not limit the 
content of actual experience. The classifying of phenomena in the category otf 
“unreal” does not detract from the fundamental reality of the phenomena so 
classified. When we interact with certain “raw content” we may say, “This is 
not a real waterfall; it is a rea] mirage.” The fact that the “raw content” does 
not classify or interpret itself but must be “acted upon” by the “mind” before 
the experience can be said to be cognitive, does not mean that part of the “raw 
content” must be overlooked or missed. Of course, the individual has certain 
physiological limitations, and particular individuals may develop certain psycho- 
logical limitations or predispositions to eyed in certain ways. For example, an 
individual may be predisposed to “see” all or most waterfalls as “mirages.” No 
philosophy, as it is actually used or lived Ma an individual, is ever completely 
explicit or systematic. <= erally it may well be that adherents to certain 
“schools of philosophy” tend to develop certain characteristic “blind spots.” But 
if pragmatists characteristically tend to “shut out” certain kinds of possible expe- 
rience, it is a characteristic of the pragmatists themselves, not of pragmatic epis- 
temology. 
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TAUTOLOGIES AND COGNITION 


Finally, we should note the tautological character of this functionally a priori 
know ledge which is developed within experience. Tautologies are often thought 
of as being trivial. But trivial or not, they are the stuff out of which logic and 
mathematics are made. They serve the function that traditionally has been 
assigned to “self-evident tr uths,” “intuited first principles” or “logically neces- 
sary presuppositions.” They are truly a product of the creative interaction which 
is cognitive experience and are not the result of either a psychological or cosmic 
necessity. They are not a restraint imposed upon the mind, but a restraint or 
stipulation imposed by the mind. Their tautological character gives them the 
potentiality for applicability, without the possibility of their being falsified. But 
their actual applicability and usefulness must be ‘ ‘proved” pragmatically, and 
such ‘ ‘proof” cannot be made apart from the ongoing course of actual experience. 


The distinction between experience and particular experience permits us 
then to recognize the tautological and analytic character of certain propositions, 
and to recognize that they function as a priori “truths,” without requiring us 
to become trapped in the traditional “form-content,” “mind-matter” dilemmas, 
and without requiring us to make any of the traditional metaphysical assumptions 
in order to account for the possibility of know ledge at all. Finally, this distinction 
should enable us to be more careful and exact in our thinking with respect to 
what are (and what are not) the truly pragmatic elements involved in both com- 
mon sense and scientific inquiry, as well as less susceptible to proposals that 
would either tie education to a content held to be so universally true that every 
particular experience must be adjusted to it, or which suggest that man, in each 
moment of inquiry, is cut off from all responsibility to that which continuing 
experience has so tested as to warrant its acceptance until such time as ongoing 
experience may call its warrant into question. Oo 
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Two significant books have recently appeared which seek to analyze some- 
what the same fields. Each forms an admirable foil to the other as they examine 
the perplexities, tensions and challenges to freedom in our critical age. 


Anxiety, as Sears points out in the first chapter of the current Yearbook of 
the John Dewey Society, is the result of human bewilderment at forces affecting 
his behaviour which he either cannot understand or, understanding, cannot 
effectively cope with. 

What then are the main elements in our present cultural crisis? 


Sears and Kallen in the first two stage-setting chapters both point to two 
critical factors: 

I. The relationship of the United States with the USSR since the end of 
World War II. The features of this relationship which cause concern are first, the 
lack of any powerful ally in view of the recent rapid decline in strength of former 
E ‘uropean powers, secondly, the increased destructive power of modern w eapons 
of warfare, thirdly the fifth column tactics of communist agents, and lastly the 
methods employed in the anti-communist security campaign which tend to 
identify dissenting opinion with potentiality towards subversive action. 


II. Potential precariousness of the U.S. economic system. Despite unwonted 
prosperity and widespread employment, there still exist considerable inequalities 
of wealth and uncertainty concerning future prospects should current govern- 
with their line and staff organization tend to impose undemocratic compulsions 
which conflict with man’s ‘inherent and unalienable spontaneities of conscience, 
imagination, and skill.’ These managerial tendencies, and the individuals whose 
hold on economic power is secured thereby, are unlikely, in the event of a business 
recession, to yield without struggle their prestige and power in favour of an 
economic reorganization which might provide both greater security and in- 
dividual spontaneity for the common man. 


These are the sorts of considerations that the authors of the Yearbook ad- 
vance to account for widespread feeling of anxiety in present day society. 


They might have gone considerably deeper in their analysis. In the light of 
the above two anxiety producing factors a reasonable argument could be pro- 
duced for the reduction of anxiety by the restriction of educational freedom. 
Nazi Germany argued in precisely this w ay. The totalitarian state repressed civic 
and educational liberty in the interest of national solidarity and authoritarian 
economic consolidation on the ground that it was thereby providing security 
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against communist infiltration and the threat of widespread unemployment. This 
kind of procedure may w ell relieve anxieties. It must also, of course, produce 
many frustrations; but frustration does not necessarily lead to anxiety. 


For a more complete understanding of our present crisis it is necessary to 
turn to Mannheim’s posthumous volume. He produces several other factors for 


consideration: 


Il. L /ying in the background of it is the increasing movement to transfer, 
from older institutions, responsibility for setting standards of behaviour. Institu- 
tions that were once fundamental determinants of human behaviour have de- 
creased in influence as they have changed in form or as others have risen into 
greater prominence. The newer forms have as yet not fully seen their educational 
responsibilities to the democratic way of life. Hence there is no coherent guidance 
but much dubiety which makes for bewilderment and even anxiety when the 
voices of different institutions of importance clash. 


IV. Associated with this factor is the prevalent crisis in valuation. ‘Changes 
in social organization bring about changes in patterns of action and social pref- 
erences. Therefore it is only natural that a change in valuations should be part of 
a dynamic society.’ Not only are values changing, but what is more important, 
there is insufficient agreement upon the methods that should be used in arriving 
at standards of value. 


V. These forms of disintegration in society produce a disorganization of 
personality in modern man w hose character is largely built by his active contacts 
with society’s institutions. One aspect of this is well brought out by Mannheim 
in an acutely -written section of his final chapter, “The Predicament of Thought 
in Modern Society.’ He finds it characteristic of modern society to regard man’s 
thoughts as ideologies and rationalizations. By this he means that in mass society 
there is a need for clear-cut answers readily understandable by all persons so that 
effective common action can be undertaken. This tends to become ‘organized 
thought,’ a platform of ready made answers, an ideology which can be dog- 
matically asserted and accepted. At the same time various psychological schools 
have made popular the viewpoint that thinking cannot detach itself from hidden 
motivations of past experience or social conditioning. Thinking thus comes to be 
mistrusted as a species of rationalization. 


It follows then that ‘once we are used to regarding man’s emotions and ideas 
as products of certain environmental or psychological mechanisms, it is obvious 
that we are going to try to produce these mental states or ideas through manipu- 
lative procedures.’ We are learning ‘how to condition responses and how to plan 
ideologies.’ The manipulative attitude is becoming so general that it produces in 
society a cynical mistrust and an accompanying insecurity as it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to distinguish between what is genuine and what is artificial. 


Mannheim’s diagnosis is well-documented by the John Dewey Society Year- 
book contributors. E ‘specially pertinent is Griffin’s well-written chapter on Com- 
munity Pressures and Education, in which he explains the manner in which 
‘interest- -groups’ within society tend to examine the work of the schools in terms 
of their own ideologies. T hese they seek to promote at the expense of the common 
interests of society. 
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What is the role of educational freedom in these circumstances? 


The clearest statement of the necessity for the maintenance of educational 
freedom is made by Spitz in his chapter on Power, Law, and Freedom of Inquiry. 
It may be summed up by saying that freedom of inquiry is by definition a part of 
the democratic w ay of life. Any deprivation of it therefore ‘automatically maims 
the quality of that life. It has also certain instrumental values through which it 
‘binds rather than alienates the loyalty of free men’ to the democratic state. The 
arguments for the maintenance of freedom of inquiry are applicable with equal 
validity, according to Spitz, to educational or academic freedom. But are they? 
There would be many people, claiming to be good democrats, and respecters ‘of 
the right of freedom of ji inquiry, w ho would favour a strong dose of democratic 
indoctrination in the nation’s schools. None of the essayists tackles this question 
in a thorough manner. They all appear to assume that the best w ay to educate for 
a democratic society is to educate in a democratic manner. This is an assumption 
that many educators in democratic countries outside of the United States do not 
share. It would have made the Yearbook case stronger if a careful justification, 
from the evidence that is available for this underlying assumption, had been 
attempted. Hullfish, in a short discussion in the final chapter, on the relationship 
of means to ends in education makes a promising beginning on this fundamental 
question, and it is to be regretted that he did not allot himself more space to 
enable him to complete a thorough- going analysis. 


Several of the writers are aware, notably Montagu and Childs, that their 
position on educational freedom calls for a reorganization of present methods of 
teaching. Montagu in a very attractive chapter on the theme that freedom of 
inquiry is proportional to the dev elopment of cooperation within any society 
makes a plea for the more w idespread study of techniques of shared experience 
in schools. This in a broader field is also Mannheim’s main thesis as he argues the 
case for cooperative planning in society. We are moving, he says, from a period 
of custom and tradition to one requiring the resources of social science. Conscious 
analysis of the situation, conscious coordination of social processes, and the 
deliberate use of existing social forces to create a democratic personality type are 
requirements of modern western civilization. The behaviour which schools 
should cultivate is referred to as integrative behaviour. The person ‘who acts in 
its spirit is not only unwilling to superimpose his own view and will upon the 
other fellow ... but he is tolerant of disagreement . . . He is tolerant not for the 
sake of compromise, but in the expectation of enlarging his own personality by 
absorbing some features of a human being essentially different from himself. 
Practically this means that the democratic personality welcomes disagreement 
because it has the courage to expose itself to change.’ 


In the last sentence of the quotation lies the crux of the matter, and a paradox. 
Freedom of inquiry is possible only for men of courage, and courage is born of 
security not anxiety. How then in an era of anxiety can we gain the courage to 
follow freely the lead of creative intelligence w hich alone can bring us out of 
present conflict? How can we marshall the contributions of cooper: ative planning 
and thought when our anxieties lead us to mistrust the motives of our fellow 
citizens? 

This is the $64 question of the modern educative society. Is it possible to 
move to the desired consummation by simple legislative action, as Childs seems to 
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suggest, or, as Mannheim holds, must there be also some force of quasi-religious 
commitment to the task? 


The reader of these books can have no doubt as to the answer implicit in 
every page of every contributor. Each writes as he does because he, like Martin 
Luther, kann nicht anders. Gott helfe ihm. 


Who, besides such voices, is to preach the new dispensation? The democratic 
educative society built not upon custom nor upon interest but upon a scientific 
study of human relations must be the creation of its educators. “This building 
tow ards wholeness may be done classroom by classroom, school system by school 
system,’ writes Hullfish. The preachers of the religion of cooperative social state 
are the teachers throughout the land. The task is difficult and long. It requires 
vision, courage and optimism, so that in due course of time we may move from an 


era of anxiety to one of creative fraternity. O 
W. F. Connewt 
Senior Lecturer in Fducation 
University of Sydney, 
Australia 


Improving Teaching-Learning aye sses. By Ray H. Simpson. New York: long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1953. +79 Pages. § 55.00. 


In this book Professor sini meets the challenge of tying theory down to 
practice. He has set forth a soundly structured theory entirely in practical terms. 
Few theorists attempt such a task, but it has been accomplished in this book, and 
with sufficient clarity to make it enlightening to students of educational theory 


and of practical use in the classroom. 


A theory of learning and teaching is here presented as an on- -going process of 
inquiry, clearly exemplified by the operational methodology of modern science. 
Both John Dewey and Carl G. Hempel, representing different schools of philos- 
ophy, but alike in conceptions of the nature and method of inquiry into any 
subject matter, would find here a practic al exemplification of their formulations.’ 
For Dr. Simpson, both theory and practice have developed together in the “labor- 
atory” of the classroom, w here he has put his ideas to work—and to test—for 
several vears. 


Because these ideas have been developed and elaborated in the laboratory 
rather than on paper alone, three problems of practical significance have been 
faced and related as necessary elements into the structure of this operational 
theory. The solution of these problems constitutes the ultimate objective toward 
which the present conception of education would address itself. 


The first of these is the problem, common to much educational thought, of 
the nature of thinking and learning processes and their implication for teaching 
and schooling. Since “know ledge is not a static body of material, but in itself 


For theoretical statements of the operational method of inquiry described in Dr. Simp- 
son's book, see: Dewey, John, Logic: the Theory of Inquiry. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1938, and Hempel, Carl G., “Fundamentals of C Zoncept Formation in E pirical Science,” 
Imernetional Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. Il, No. 7. Chicago: University of Chicago 

ress, 1952 
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dy namic, learning, too, must be continuous process and not a discrete act; it is 
held to take place within a problem situation. But the problem does not exist 
before the learner himself becomes part of it. Thus to present learners with ready- 
made problems is to obstruct learning at its very outset. Part of the learning 
process goes on as the individual creates, defines, and functions as an integral 
clement in the problem process. 


A crucial factor in learning, therefore, devolves upon the fact that the logical 
structure of a problem imposes a logical structure upon the thinking of the 
individual, while at the same time it determines the order of procedure for its 
own solution. Thus, although from one viewpoint we have the “w hole person” 
brought into the problem, the nature and method of his thought—at least with 
respect to solving the problem successfully—is already largely defined for him by 
the problem itself. The hypothetical logical structure of the problem can be 
brought down to actual procedure only to the extent that the person at work 
can and does define and carry on the developing process according to the 
principles at work in the particular nature of the problem. 


Here a second crucial factor in learning appears. For to work through a 
logical process of i inquiry requires the abstracting from it of whatever principles 
inherent in the investigation define its direction and method of solution. Thus, 
successfully solving a given problem requires of the learner that he stand back 
and examine the problem as such; he must define it by analysis, by breaking it 
down into its elements and sub- problems. Then, t o plan his approach toward 
working out the problem, he must also examine his own beliefs, values, aims, and 
his own capacities, and then relate these to the demands of his problem. 


A theory of teaching can be deduced and put into practice based upon this 
conception of learning. It poses as a first premise that every teacher is and must 
be also a learner, that he view his role, his students, and the materials studied from 
the standpoint of his own learning processes. His function as a teacher is defined 
and determined by the kind of problems his role in helping others to learn presents 
to him. Hence, one of his problems is that of helping others to learn to think for 
themselves—to be self-starting learners. The pupil, on the other hand, may b: 
concerned merely with identifying a problem arising out of a particular neg d 
into language, mathematics, or into some civic project in which his school 1 
taking part. Individual and group behavior, viewed from the standpoint of this 
theory of learning, present interesting implications for social and psychological 
considerations akin to the theoretical work of Kurt Lewin. 


The second major question treated in this book is that of individual differ- 
ences. Dr. Simpson examines the problem, both for learning and for mental 
health, presented by the fact that American public schools serve children of 
everv conceivable range of individual capacity, personality structure, and aim in 
life. The questions of classroom management and of school administration are 
studied here in the context of problems presented by the varied nature of class- 
room populations. Our notions of democracy, both in thought and in action, are 
given serious consideration. Indeed, a conception of democracy in action is set 
forth here as one of the basic aims and value- premises upon w hich the entire work 
is founded. 

Dr. Simpson meets head-on a final major problem, namely that of what to do 
about present, demonstrably faulty methods and systems of teaching and learning. 
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He brings under critical examination the whole educational process from class- 
room through curriculum to school administration at all levels. For to implement 
in practice such a theory of education as this, our present : system would require 
considerable restructuring. Note the word, “restructuring,” ’ for our author is no 
destroyer of the old, or partisan of the new and radically different just for their 
own sakes. A true operationist, he takes present social and educational structures 
as given and works from there. Through illustrations he shows his ideas in action 
within the bounds of present educational systems. Actual experience is recounted 
to show that sound learning and effective teaching can be achieved without 
menacing or disrupting any part of our present systems of schooling which is 
either demonstrably w orthwhile or to which unquestioned allegiance is presently 
held. Such treatment serves to point up present practices which either prevent 
effective learning entirely, or put unnecessary obstacles in its path. 


Consistent with his theory of inquiry as a method of thinking and learning, 
Dr. Simpson leads the reader into the critical analy sis of contemporary educa- 
tional principles and methods. Some will flinch to have their own unexamined 
tenets held before them in such a mercilessly objective focus. But to question, to 
analyze, and continuously to re-define problems and objectives is a first principle 
of scientific inquiry, and an article of faith with this author. The ideas formulated 
in this book are themselves subjected to the same rigorous examination, and they 
are held to stand or fall upon the basis of such analysis. Thus the aims, procedures, 
and criteria for evaluation of this theory of education, while described and 
illustrated for the reader, also define the method by which any theory, any 
hypothesis, any problem would be studied, solved, and tested, whether by a child 
in first grade or by a theoretical physicist. 


Best of all, the whole process is stated in terms of the operations by which 
the theory would be observed to function in actual student-teacher-classroom 
situations. Because it is deliberately written and phrased in simple terms to serve 
as an aid to students and teachers—even those guiding the youngest pupils toward 
independent thought and learning—the unpretentious language of this book makes 
it a fruitful source of suggestions and materials for use in daily practice. As a text 
or as a reference for special topics, the book is especially useful because of its 
clear organization and its informative table of contents. 


This book will convince the reader that Dr. Simpson cannot be labelled or 
consigned to any of the conventional pigeon holes marked “problem-solving,” 
“activity program learning,” etc., whereby figures in the educational field are 
classified and dismissed. Above all things, ‘Dr. “Simpson reveals himself to be an 
independent thinker, which is just the kind of person he believes every individual 


of any age or role in life can grow to be. oO 
Mary JANE ASCHNER 


University of Illinois 
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Introduction To Statistical Methods 


by PALMER O. JOHNSON, University of Minnesota, and 
ROBERT W. B. JACKSON, Ontario College of Education 


In keeping with its elementary character, only the most useful methods 
are stressed in this text. Theory is presented in a realistic manner, based 
upon the principle that example is better than precept. The authors do 
not believe in improvised and fictitious data. Real-life illustrations are 
used, so that the student will acquire a thorough working knowledge of 
methods which he may later apply in actual practice. 


357 Pages @ 6”%x9" @ May, 1953 


New! 


v 
Administering The Elementary School 


A Cooperative Education Enterprise 
by REAVIS, PIERCE, STULLKEN, and SMITH 


The first up-to-date treatment of the administration of the elementary 
school, this new book shows how to deal successfully with all kinds of 
problems in organization, administration, and supervision. It explains: 

@ how to organize the staff for active participation 

@ how to use community resources 

@ how to make the facilities of the school plant more flexible 

@ how to use scientific data to solve practical school problems 
Exceptionally thorough, this new book covers large school systems and 
small ones, rural schools and urban schools. It includes leadership in 
special education and even takes up the care of exceptional children. 


640 Pages @ 5%" x8%" @ ILLUSTRATED 
May, 1953 
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